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much greater operating range . . . now you can have the 
greatly extended coverage and clearer messages you’ve 
always wanted. These new HANDIE-TALKIE portable 
radiophones are by far the most powerful portables ever built! 


much smaller, much lighter . . . new circuits, transistors 
and subminiature components make them as much as 50% 
smaller and lighter—truly portable and easy to handle for 
hours without fatigue. The dry battery pack model weighs 
only an ounce over 7% lbs. 


much lower operating cost... dry battery replacement 
costs have been cut as much as 67%! With adaptor, recharge- 
able wet cell models can be operated from a car’s 6 or 12 volt 
battery to conserve portable’s battery. For semi-permanent 
installation, a 117VAC power pack is available. All power 
packs quickly snap in place, making changing easy. 


AVAILABLE IN CHOICE OF 43 DIVERSIFIED MODELS 
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efficiency 
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WRITE TODAY 


Get the full facts on this 
power-packed portable. Ask for 
the 6-page folder which will 
help you select the 
HANDIE-TALKIE radiophone 


best suited for your requirement. 
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NOW 
current delivery 


Your overwhelming demand for 
this new portable temporarily 
upset our delivery schedules. 

Production has been 
stepped up to provide 
current delivery. 
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MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC., 4501 W. Augusta Blivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
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How fast does a month go? Seven months? ‘Too 
fast. usually! 

But within the next month IACP members and 
their guests who have procrastinated on definite plans 
to attend the 64th Annual Conference of IACP in 
Honolulu should dig out of the file the brochure and 
reservation forms mailed them by the Kelso Travel 
Bureau (Pasadena, Calif.) , and “tirmup” their travel 
arrangements, reservations and special leave or vaca- 
tion leave schedule. 

In just a little less than seven more months the 
IACP Conference will be in session at the Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel in Honolulu, September 29-October 3. 


Knowing how quickly times does pass, Chief Dan 
Liu, the Conference host, has not paused in efforts 
to perfect all arrangements at an early date to insure 
that each person attending the Conference will long 
remember the occasion as one of the most enjoyable 
ever experienced. 


Planned entertainment activities include an official 
reception, a circle trip of the Island of Oahu, a visit 
to the Dole Pineapple Cannery, a tour of historic 
Pearl Harbor, a Luau, and other special events. 


Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike and Mrs. Betty 
Paulhus, office manager, made a hurried trip to Ho- 
nolulu February 14-15 to confer with Chief Liu, the 
hotel officials and others furnishing Conference serv- 
ices. They found registration facilities, exhibit space 
and hotel services not only adequate but outstanding 
in attractiveness, with a touch of the picturesque 
typical of the Islands. 





Many chiels report they are planning annual vaca- 
tions to precede or follow the Conference, enabling 
them and their families to prolong their stay in Ho- 
nolulu or to take the more leisurely ocean trip. 


The Kelso Travel Bureau, anticipating all needs 
and wishes, has briefed steamer and airline informa- 
tion to make selection of dates and mode of travel 
a very simple matter. If you didn’t receive, or if 
you misplaced, the brochure prepared by the Kelso 
Travel Bureau, address a request to Mr. Kelly Kelso, 
Financial Bldg., 380 E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Blocks of staterooms have been set aside for chiefs 
of police, families and friends on the two luxury 
liners of the Matson Navigation Company. The SS 
Matsonia sails from San Francisco September 18, 
arriving in Honolulu September 23. The SS Lurline 
sails from Los Angeles September 23, arriving in Hono- 
lulu) September 28. Sailings from Honolulu are 
October 5 (to San Francisco) and October 9 (to Los 
Angeles) . 

Steamer rates per person range from $295 to $595 
roundtrip and from $165 to $330 one-way. Rates for 
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Following a “Hukilau,” native families put on foi 
Island visitors a Polynesian entertainment, with Ha- 
watians, Tihitians and Samoans making up the cast. 


single staterooms, suites and for children will be given 
upon request. 


The United Air Lines, Northwest Orient Airlines, 
Pan American Airways and Canadian Pacific Airlines 
have arranged through the Kelso Travel Bureau to 
set aside seats for Conference delegates and guests on 
regular scheduled, tourist and first class flights, leav- 
ing either Los Angeles or San Francisco in the morn- 
ing and arriving in Honolulu in the late afternoon. 
Flight dates extend from September 23 through Sep- 
tember 28 to Honolulu, and return on October 4 
through October 10. Variations as to departure from 
another city or on dates other than the above will be 
handled by the Kelso Travel Bureau—but place youn 
reservation soon! 

Air rates from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver to Honolulu are: roundtrip, 
tourist class, $250; tourist, one-way, $125; first class, 
roundtrip, $319; and first class, one-way, $168. Chil- 
dren under 12 travel at one-half fare and under 2 
vears of age, for ten per cent of the adult fare. 


The Kelso Travel Bureau has also arranged nine 
separate tours of the outer-islands in the Hawaiian 
group. ‘These accomodate persons who have one day 
lor sightseeing, or two, three, four, five or six days. 


All hotel accomodations set aside for Conference 
delegates and guests are rooms with bath and twin 
beds. The hotels are the Breakers, Edgewater, Ha- 
waiian Village, Moana, Princess Kaiulani, Reef, Royal 
Hawaiian and Waikikian. Double rooms, per per- 
son, for six nights cost from $26.15 to $54; single 
rooms, for six nights from $36.90 to 110.70. Rates 
for children, for suites, or for less or more than six 
nights will be given on request. Rates quoted are on 
the European plan. 


Police-Community Relations Institute 

The Third Annual Police-Community Relations 
Institute of the School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, will be held 
in East Lansing, Mich., June 2-7. 
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Velocity of Changing Conditions Requires Quick Adaptation 


Effects of Our 


Deuclopiug Ecouomy 
Ou Law Enforcement 


By Carrol M. Shanks, President 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


\long with all other Americans, I have the deepest 
respect for Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who has brought. a 
new concept of administration and training to the 
science of law enforcement, and under whose direc- 
tion the Federal Bureau of Investigation has develop- 
ed into one of the most competent investigative agen- 
cies of law enforcement anywhere in the world. We 
in this country are fortunate that he created the 
FBI National Academy to pass along his skill and 
knowledge, and that of his able assistants, to others. 


\lso, I am impressed greatly by the local law en- 
forcement officers across the country, because we at 
Prudential know what they can do in spite of the 
many and varied and serious problems confronting 
them today. 


Our own Investigation Bureau, under Ed Cook, 
whom most of you know, has worked closely with the 
established law enforcement agencies and officers for 
many years. We have come to depend upon these 
local men. We have watched them improve thei 
techniques—a fact which reflects the activities of the 
FBI National Academy and Mr. Hoover's participa- 
tion in local police training schools by furnishing in- 
structors from the FBI. And most of all, we have 
been gratified to see these officers gain well-deserved 
Stature as professional people. 


When Mr. Hoover asked me to talk to you today, 
I could not help wondering what the role of law en- 
forcement officers would be in the world of tomorrow. 
I don’t mean the far-away tomorrow, but in the next 
10 or 15 years. Economists and sociologists have been 
doing a lot of thinking about conditions as they will 
be by 1970, and I am sure you already realize that we 
will see some remarkable changes to which we must 
adapt ourselves. Many of these changes, obviously, 
will influence greatly the task facing law enforcement 
officers at all levels. 

\merica’s progress is due, in large part, to the work 
of law enforcement agencies in maintaining orde1 
and discipline in our communities. The personal 
security they provide is the foundation of our free 
society. We will continue to progress only if ordet 
and discipline and personal security are maintained. 

Address at the graduation exercises of the 58th 


Session of the FBI National Academy, Washington, 
D. C., November 16, 1956. 
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But if present trends continue into the future, the 
job of maintaining order, discipline and security in 
our developing society will become immensely more 
difficult and complex. 

Economists and sociologists forsee at least seven 
developments during the next 15 years that will have, 
[ think, an important influence upon the problems 
faced by law enforcement agencies—federal, state and 
municipal. 


Here they are: 

|. The unexpected increase in population. 

2. The comparative reduction in our population 

of productive, working-age people, along with a 

vast increase in dependents—people too old or 

too young to work. 

Inflation—That’s an important one. 

The substantial increase in leisure time. 

The increase in automation and mechanization. 

6. The growing complexity of laws which will 
sharpen the conflict between the protection of 
personal rights and the freedom required by ofh- 
cers to pursue their duty. 

7. The problem of providing sufficient funds to 
keep abreast of progress in your field. 


Ct whe OO 


Take the first development: rapidly increasing 
population. 


he population patterns of the country—and of 
the world for that matter—are not going to make the 
enforcement officer's work any easier. Obviously, 
crime increases as population increases—at present, the 
actual percentage increase in crime since 1950 has 
been three times the population increase. Since our 
population is increasing far beyond expectations of a 
few years ago, and since crime in the first six months 
of 1956, according to Director Hoover, has been higher 
than at any time since the post-war turmoil of 1946, 
the outlook is anything but comforting. By 1965, we 
will have at least 190 million people. By 1970, we 
will have well over 200 million. 


Che trend toward suburbanizing, and especially the 
growth of close-in suburbs in many cases has brought 
their borders so close to cities that, for all practical 
purposes, the suburbs have ceased to exist independ- 
ently of the cities, and big-city police problems are 
moving into the suburbs. Finally, compact housing 
developments in metropolitan areas are encouraging 
thousands to live where hundreds lived before. Con- 
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centration, therefore, is getting worse, not better; and 
this is bound to increase greatly the work of the 
police. 


Look now at the second factor: the sharp reduc- 
tion, comparatively, in the number of working people 
we will have in the future. Because of high birth- 
rates and low mortality rates in recent years, the great- 
est population increases in the near future will be 
among dependents rather than producers. A recent 
study, for instance, estimates that in the United States, 
working age people will increase by 23 per cent by 
1971—but young people will increase $2.6 per cent, 
and people beyond the normal working age will in- 
crease 25.3 per cent. By 1970 there will be 19 million 
people in the United States too old to work. In 
Western Europe—which inevitably will influence our 
economy—the situation is even worse: working-age 
people will increase only 8.5 per cent, but the too- 
young and too-old will increase 10.5 per cent and 41 
per cent, respectively. 

Industrial production is still rising, and must con- 
tinue to rise if we are to maintain prosperity, so there 
will be more work for this comparatively smaller 
force to do. To a limited extent, automation and 
technical advances generally will tend to offset this 
reduction in the work-force by making it more pro- 
ductive--but not enough to materially relieve the 
situation 


‘Too lew people for too many jobs will influence 
police operations in two ways: first, it will make the 
manpower situation—always difficult in law enforce- 
ment—considerably worse. Second, it will increase 
still further the number of working mothers. The 
number of married women with jobs has increased 
enormously in the past 15 years—in 1955 nearly 30 
per cent of all married women had jobs, twice as 
many in proportion as before World War Il. This 
suggests the probability of more and more improperly 
cared-for children, which—combined with our mount- 
ing school problems—will mean, almost certainly, more 
delinquency. 


Inflation—is the third factor—and its results could 
be the most confounding of all the factors tending to 
complicate your problems. Inflation is a disease that 
attacks every economic system, and ours seems to be 
no exception. You all know, without my telling you, 
how much less a dollar buys today than it did a few 
vears ago. Most of you know that this erosion of the 
value of money is continuing—costs now are the high- 
est ever, although the rise has slowed down very 
greatly in the last few years. Nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment expenditures called for by bills passed in just 
the last session of Congress for highways, dams, and 
many other things—which will put a severe strain on 
our supply of labor, steel, cement and other basic 
supplies—will create, when coupled with the very 
high private business building program, an almost 
irresistable inflationary pressure. This is likely to 
send prices still higher. 

Industrial wages generally have risen along with 
inflation—but those of you who hold state and city 
jobs, and are on a more nearly fixed income, have 
paid a bigger price than most for inflation. As in- 
{lation continues, and it will continue—at a gallop or 
a walk. depending upon the wisdom with which the 
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government meets the problem—the situation will 


grow considerably more severe. If the past is any 
guide, the salaries paid to future police officers may 
continue to lag in comparison with industrial salaries. 
As a result, the number of people available for police 
work may be limited. Local police forces may find 
themselves too short-handed to keep pace with the 
rapidly growing population. On the other hand, to 
take a more optimistic view, the people of this country 
may wake up to the fact that a competent, well-paid 
police system is the foundation upon which our com 
munity life is built: without law and order, we have 
nothing and can make no progress. 

Continuing inflation will also bring about finan 
cial hardship in many quarters because most incomes 
will not rise sufficiently to keep pace, and economy 
generally will be unbalanced, and this, as you all 
know, is another thing that incubates crime. In 
(lation, therefore, is our most dangerous enemy 
yours and mine and everybody's. Our national gov 
ernment must be urged to face up to and have the 
courage to meet head-on the problem of continuing 
inflation. The officials in our federal government 
who police the economic health of the nation have 
no more right to knuckle under to private or political 
pressures than the law enforcement man at federal 
and local levels to knuckle under to special or politi 
cal pressures. Yet it is such pressures from special 
interests that always sidetrack or dilute the serious 
efforts to control inflation, 


The next factor to cope with is leisure time, which 
can have a great bearing on police activity, if history 
is any guide. People are working fewer and fewe 
hours. Because of automatic equipment, they will 
not only work shorter hours, but will work less hard. 
They will have more time to themselves, and more 
energy left to use it, constructively or otherwise. In 
a great majority of cases, this will be a blessing. But 
every law enforcement officer knows that idleness is a 
great breeder of crime, and for certain types of people, 
the shorter work-week will provide simply more time 
and an added incentive to get into trouble. It will 
certainly increase the work of the law enforcement 
agencies. 

The continuing rise in the use of electronic and 
other automatic equipment is another factor, as ] 
mentioned a moment ago. This development is 
bringing remarkable changes in our living and work 
ing patterns, in addition to increasing productivity 
and helping to shorten the work-week. In the lowe) 
echelons of industry, automation is gradually elimi 
nating the tedious jobs; while at the other end of the 
scale, it is calculating, computing, sorting and iden 
tifving at lightning speed and with an unparalleled 
degree of accuracy. Tasks can be performed in an 
hour that once took weeks of work. These great tech 
nical advances, where thev are applicable, can do as 
much for police departments as they can for industry, 
but unhappily they will cost far more money than 
is customarily made available to law enforcement 
agencies. 

Taxpayers will have to learn a hard lesson: ‘That 
the price of security is sharply rising. In the hands 
of well-trained law officers, this new electronic equip 
ment can go a long way toward reducing the time 
element involved in criminal investigation—and time 
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Pacing makes traffic flow smoother, SAFER 
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Harley-Davidson Solos provide 
visual reminders to obey the law 


Communities everywhere are discovering all-purpose, radio- Free booklet is yours 
equipped Harley-Davidson Solos provide the ideal way to pace for the asking. rept 
and maintain smooth traffic flow. 

And why not! On a Solo, the officer is easily visible to motor- SC seamee e caney , 





ists and pedestrians alike. He’s got speed and mobility to move 
up in a hurry, clear snarls before the tide of traffic reaches them. 
Best of all, Solos are easy on the budget. They’re inexpensive 
to maintain and operate. And with only ordinary preventive 
maintenance, they’ll give continued top performance. 


Why not get the complete story from your dealer now. See This 16-page book, “More Effective 
how Harley-Davidson police motorcycles help stretch manpower a ws oe ie ve oon i og 
and equipment budgets. Or write —- HARLEY-DAVIDSON cludes assignment data as well as 
MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. specifications on both two-wheel Solo 


and three-wheel Servi-Car models. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





is usually on the side of the criminal, especially in 
these days of fast transportation. This means that a 
dollar spent on modern equipment will pay for it- 
self over and over in cutting the nation’s loss due 
to crime. 


Then there is another factor which you know 
about: the laws that handicap law enforcement agents 
everywhere in apprehending criminals. It is com- 
mendable that we in this country have a tradition ol 
protecting civil rights; it is the very essence of the 
lreedom we enjoy. It is unfortunate, however, that 
nearly every additional legal protection which goes 
on state or federal law books may or may not help 
protect the innocent, but is likely to provide a loop- 
hole which can be misused by criminals. You are 
already experiencing many crippling regulations; in 
the coming era, in which civil rights are likely to re- 
ceive a great play for political advantage, you can 
certainly expect more. 


Finally, the most difheult hazard of all in the next 
decade may be a shortage of funds. his is, in a way, 
another reference to the problems raised by inflation. 
Manpower is a vital problem even today. As Director 
Hoover points out, “It is imperative that local police 
agencies be afforded manpower sufficient not only to 
solve crimes but to perform the more important and 
long-range function of preventing crime.” But ample 
manpower requires ample funds, and these will be 
progressively harder to come by. Furthermore, train- 
ing and skill are not enough to get the law enforce- 
ment job done in the coming technological era: as | 
mentioned earlier, you will need money, lots more 
of it than your present requirements, to equip officers 
with the necessary tools. The answer is that more 
attention will have to be given to law enforcement 
budgets which are generally inadequate today. You 
will have to have more public cooperation. 


* #* 


In reviewing the probable influence of these seven 
lactors on the problems of law enforcement, it is im- 
possible to escape the feeling that your jobs in the 
future are destined to become more difficult. How- 
ever, | suppose you suspected that. History indicates 
that eternal vigilance grows a steadily more compli- 
cated assignment. We once had sheriffs in this coun- 
iry, who managed reasonably well, but not for long. 
It was soon a full-time job. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, even though crime was still largely a local mat- 
ter, law enforcement called not only for full-time 
men, but for well-trained men. A few years later, 
an incentive and background lor big-time, interstate 
crime was provided by fast transportation, wide- 
spread communication, and venal politics. We might 
now be submerged by crime had it not been for the 
advent of an entirely new group of law enforcement 
ollicers, typified by |]. Edgar Hoover, who placed law 
enforcement on a high-level professional and _ scien- 
tific basis and gave it the benefit of modern thinking 
and equipment. 


Law enlorcement traditionally has had to stay on 
its toes to keep ahead of crime, so what will happen 
between now and 1970 is not really much different 
lrom what has happened in the past 15 years except 
in one important detail—the velocity of change. Law 
enforcement will have to adapt more quickly, to 
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changes of greater magnitude, than ever before. 


Men like you who are graduating here today hold 
one of the important keys to the future. You leave 
here with excellent training, new skills, better tech- 
niques, and an understanding of the facilities which 
the FBI places at your disposal. You have an op 
portunity to see crime from a nation-wide vantage 
point. You know the value of cooperation between 
federal, state and local law enforcement agencies, 
and when vou return home you will be able to pro- 
mote further cooperation and thus help build a solid 
foundation for future law enforcement. 


In view of the problems ahead, unstinted, unre 
served cooperation of federal, state, and local law en- 
forcement units would appear to be only possible 
solution to the problems facing you, and all of us, 
in the future. Even that may fall short of getting 
the job done unless the American people take a fresh 
interest in their law enforcement agencies, and ac- 
quire a realistic appreciation of the importance and 
scope of your work. 


FBI AUTO THEFT CONFERENCES 


Director ]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 13,530 
persons, representing some 4,600 organizations, at- 
tended the 178 law enforcement conlerences on the 
automobile theft problem which the FBI sponsored 
throughout the United States during 1956. 


Stating that the regional conferences met with an 
enthusiastic response in all parts of the nation, Mr. 
Hoover said that the participants agreed that auto- 
mobile thefts can be substantially reduced only 
through the cooperative efforts of law enforcement 
agencies and car owners. Particular attention was 
devoted to the problem created by negligent motor- 
ists, such as those who leave the keys in the ignition 
or forget to lock the doors and windows of theii 
vehicles. 


In addition to discussing methods of preventing 
auto thefts, the participants also devoted attention 
to measures which can be employed to make it more 
difficult to use or sell a stolen motor vehicle without 
its stolen character being detected. Included were 
many suggestions involving more thorough inspection 
of automobiles, greater uniformity of state title and 
registration requirements, and closer supervision ol 
automobile salvage. 


Che FBI Director stated that in addition to muni 
cipal, county, state and Federal law enforcement ofh 
cers, those attending the conferences included repre 
sentatives of the National Automobile Theft Bureau, 
insurance firms, motor vehicle bureaus and other 
interested groups. 


Boston Publishes Police Bulletin 


A newcomer in the field of police departmental 
news bulletins is “DE 8-1212" published by the 
Boston, Mass., Police Department, under direction 
of Police Commissioner Thomas Sullivan. Devoted 
to news events of interest to the personnel, recogni 
tion of good police work, promotions, etc., the bul- 
letin, now mimeographed, is almost certain to grow 
into a sizeable, printed publication. 
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Testimony In Opposition to H. R. 2145, 85th Congress, Ist Session 








Civil Rights 
Legislation 


y Commissioner 
State Department of Motor Vehicles 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Commissioner Scheidt appeared before Congres- 
sional Committee on Civil Rights Legislation in 
Washington, D. C., February 7, ably presenting objec- 
tions of law enforcement officers to proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject. Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
in North Carolina since 1953, Mr. Scheidt, who was 
admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1931, served 
with the FBI from 1931 to 1953, including posts of 
Special Agent in Charge of its Charlotte, N. C., New 
York and Detroit offices. He retired from the FBI 
after more than 21 years of service. 


I speak to you as a law enforcement officer with 
more than 24 years experience and I say that this is 
a bad bill. It is worse than that. It is a Pandora's 
box which threatens to shake the very foundations ol 
law enforcement in the United States. 


The effect of this bill would be to create a national 
police force to supersede and sit in judgment upon 
the actions of local and state law enforcement officers 
in almost any kind of case they might handle, regard- 
less of the fact that it may be of a purely local nature 
and should not be of any interest or concern what- 
ever to the Federal government. 


The tremendous strides which have been made in 
law enforcement in the United States have been based 
upon the fact that enforcement stems from the local 
level where local matters are concerned, and branches 
out to the state and national levels where the nature 
of the offense makes state or national enforcement 
necessary. This has led to a splendid spirit of cooper- 
ation among the local, state and Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies in our country. In my judgment this 
bill would destroy this cooperative spirit. Instead of 
each type of law enforcement agency operating in 
its own sphere, any arrest made by a local officer for 
a local offense could conceivably be subject to scrutiny 
by the Federal government. Every officer making 
such arrests might well ask himself whether it would 
not end in his being investigated and tried by the 
Federal government for an alleged violation of the 
Civil Rights of the person he took into custody. No 
matter how meticulous he might be in the enforce- 
ment of local or state laws, he would run the risk ol 
being accused by persons arrested by him of having 
deprived them of some right under the constitution. 
In fact, this bill would be an encouragement for any 
malefactor to divert attention from his own offense 
by calling upon the Federal government to proceed 
against the local officer who had the temerity to arrest 
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him. ‘This is a bill to harass officers in the perform 
ance of their duty and impair their efficiency and 
morale by making them spend an inordinate part ol 
their eflorts in defense of their own actions in the 
protection of life and property. 


The logical result of this type of legislation would 
be to undermine the pride of the officer in his work 
and the prestige of his organization. In the last 
analysis, he would not be judged by how well he 
enforced the laws of his community and state but 
by the interpretation placed upon his actions by some- 
one in the Federal government in Washington, D. C., 
for that is where the decisions would be made whether 
a local officer arresting a local citizen for a local crime 
would be tried in a distant Federal Court. 


The conscientious local officer doing his best and 
complying fully with the rules and regulations ol 
his Department, local ordinances and state laws, would 
be placed under a sword of Damocles, knowing that 
his every act might be microscopically examined by 
the Federal government at the instigation of criminals, 
psycopaths, pressure groups or any one who wanted 
to make trouble for him, no matter how correct the 
officer might have been in his actions. If the Federal 
government is to pass ea ga on any arrests which 
a local officer may make and substitute its judgment 
for that of the officers, prosecutors, and judges of a 
community and state, would it not be better to estab 
lish state and local enforcement and let the Federal 
government take over the entire job of policing the 
United States? The people of the United States would 
never stand for that and yet it would be more logical 
than this bill which places the control of local police 
work but not the responsibility for it in the hands of 
the Federal government. If the Federal government 
is to control all law enforcement, then it should have 
the responsibility for doing the job, too. 


This proposed legislation in my judgment is an 
encroachment of the Federal government upon the 
powers of state and local governments. This is a law 
to deaden the initiative of local law enforcement offi 
cers. If the Federal government is to peer over the 
shoulder of every local law enforcement ofhcer and 
drastically punish him if he does not conform to the 
concepts of a Federal official far from the scene, will 
not the officer hesitate to take needed action for feat 
that he himself would be made to suffer? The easier 
and safer way would be for him to attempt to avoid 
making arrests and therby prevent such reperscussions. 
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Not only does this legislation place the Federal 
police authorities in a supervisory capacity over local 
enforcement, but it also makes a direct invasion of 
local jurisdiction and undermines the existing author- 
ity of loca! enforcement to deal with local problems 
by placing such matters within the primary investi- 
gative jurisdiction of the Federal government. It is an 
open invitation to any complainant to circumvent the 
local governmental facilities by dealing directly with 
the Federal authorities regarding violations of local 
and state laws without any showing that the state laws 
are inadequate or not properly enforced. This would 
create a situation as confusing as it is unnecessary 
since the question of whether a case would be tried 
in Federal or State Court would depend not so much 
upon the facts as upon the agency to which the vio- 
lation was reported. This feature of the law could 
easily result in persons being placed in double jeop- 
ardy; nowhere does the Act contain any provision 
to exempt persons from prosecution in Federal Court 
if they have been tried in State Court for substantially 
the same offense. 


This is a law to incite litigation and under its pro- 
visions persons are encouraged to bring suit for dam- 
ages in Federal Court without regard to the sum in 
controversy, notwithstanding the fact that if they had 
been injured or wronged, a cause of action would 
exist under state Jaws. 


Let us examine some of the specific provisions ol 
the bill: It would create a Civil Rights Commission, 
which among other functions, would appraise the 
activities of state and local governments with a view 
to determining what activities adversely affect Civil 
Rights. Has not the Federal government enough to 
do in appraising its own activities? What are the 
qualifications of the persons who will do the apprais- 
ing? None is stated. Is it not the height of presumption 
for such a body to pass judgment upon state and local 
governments? What is the basis for the assumption 
that a Civil Rights Commission would be competent 
to do this. What is the basis for the assumption that 
such a body would have greater knowledge, ability or 
integrity than local and state public officials? Is not 
this commission by its very nature susceptible to be- 
coming a creature and tool of pressure groups? It is 
noted that the bill provides that the Commission shall 
to the fullest extent possible utilize the resources ol 
private reseach agencies in the performance of its 
functions. Finally, would not this Commission assume 
the status of a super law enforcement agency? 


By its provision that the personnel of the FBI shall 
be increased to the extent necessary to carry out ef- 
fectively the duties of such Bureau with respect to 
the investigation of Civil Rights cases under applic- 
able Federal law, the bill reveals the fact that it an- 
licipates a substantial increase in Civil Rights investi- 
gations by the Federal government. It is noted that 
no limitation whatsoever is placed upon the amount 
of increase in personnel aa certainly if the Federal 
government assumed jurisdiction of every case which 
this statute would permit it to do, the size of the FBI 
could be doubled and it would still not have enough 
men to handle all the investigations. 


The bill provides that if any person threatens an- 
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other in the free exercise of his rights under the Con- 
stitution or law of the United States he may be fined 
$1,000 and imprisoned for one year. It is not necessary 
that the aggrieved person be injured or intimidated. 
Constitutional rights are so broad and cover such a 
multitude of possible situations that it is conceivable 
that the participant in an argument or disagreement 
with no notion whatsoever that he was trespassing on 
someone’s constitutional rights would be amenable 
to Federal prosecution under this law. This provision 
is moreover an open invitation to any one so disposed 
to use the Federal government for the ulterior pur- 
poses of annoying or embarrassing anyone against 
whom he has a grievance. 


The wording in the bill listing numerous rights, 
privileges and immunities which are not to be de- 
prived under color of law or custom is so broad and 
all inclusive as to open the door to challenge the 
operation of laws and regulations which only by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination would have any 
bearing on civil rights. All that is necessary to subject 
an arrest, conviction, decision or ruling to Federal 
investigation would be a contention by the affected 
person that in administering a valid law or regulation 
the authorities proceeding against him for some other 
reason (such as color, race, religion or national 
origin) than the enforcement of the law or regulation. 
The fact that the allegation of discrimination was 
groundless would not prevent it from being made nor 
would it prevent a Federal investigation. 


The bill would guarantee the right to be immune 
from punishment for crime except after a fair trial. 
This right is already guaranteed under existing state 
and Federal laws, and is inherent in any trial and 
where infringed would be a basis for appeal to highen 
courts. This provision would result in duplicating the 
reviews already being made by higher courts and in 
effect try the same case twice. The question might 
well be asked in the context of this far-reaching bill 
as to what is meant by a fair trial. It is a well known 
fact that many persons, no matter how overwhelming 
the evidence against them, will maintain that they 
did not receive a fair trial if convicted of a criminal 
offense and will pursue to the nth degree efforts to 
have the verdict set aside. Penitentiaries are populated 
by individuals who think they ought not to be there. 
As has been said: “No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
with good opinion of the law.” 


The evil in the “fair trial” provision as well as the 
provisions regarding other specific rights, privileges 
and immunities, is that it is an invitation to try the 
identical issues in a different wibunal and to dupli 
cate jurisdiction over matters already fully protected 
under existing law and which by all logic and reason 
ought to be passed upon in connection with the trial 
of the substantive offense against the person who 
contends that his constitutional rights have been in 
fringed. 


‘There may be persons in the Northern, Eastern o1 
Western parts of our country who feel that they need 
not be concerned over this bill under the complacent 
assumption that it is directed against the South. If 
such there may be, their callousness and complacency 
is exceeded only by their naivete. This bill will bring 
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the heavy hand of a national police force upon every 
comn vunity and state in the nation. Its application is 
not limited to situations affecting race, color, religion 
or a national origin. It is a frontal attack upon the 
police powers and responsibilities of all local and 
state governments. 


Inspector White Takes New Post 


Inspector George A. White, retired recently as po- 
lice inspector of the Port of New York Authority, has 
been appointed director of the street and highway 
division of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, 30 East 
12nd Street, New York City. 
The appointment was = an- 
nounced by Dr. Norvin C. 
Kieler, Safety Council presi- 
dent, on Jan. 18. 

Mr. White succeeds Nor- 
man A, Olman, who is accept- 
ing post of district represent- 
ative in Michigan and Ohio 
for the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. White, who retired 
alter 25 years of service, the 
last live years in command of a force of 1,100 men 
at 17 bridges, tunnels, airports and other Authority 
facilities, began his law enforcement career as a Port 
Authority patrolman in 193 





Inspectoi White 


IACP Juvenile Delinquency Report 
Issued In Booklet Form By Chairman 


Phe 1956 Report of the [ACP Committee on Juve 
nile Delinquency forms the basis for booklet titled, 

‘The Role of the Police in Juvenile Delinquency,” 
recently issued by the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. 


Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, chairman ol 
the [ACP Committee, enlisted the aid of the Juvenile 
\id Bureau of his department in compiling the data 
received from exhaustive questionnaires, comprised ol 
287 items, submitted to police departments through 
out the country last year. “More than 56 million 
people are covered by cities supplying information 
lor the report,” Commissioner Kennedy explains. 
“The responses were almost evenly distributed be 
tween the Northeast and North Central regions, on 
one hand, and the South, West and regions outside 
the United States, on the other. The proportion ol 
cities reporting from the Northeast, North Central 
and South is almost identical, with those from the 
West only moderately less.” 


Divided into three sections, the booklet in the first 
part discusses “Is Delinquency Increasing? What Is 
Delinquency and Who Are Juveniles? Limitations of 
the Police Role.” 

Part Two is devoted to recommendations for action, 
including legislation and its enforcement, police prac- 
tices in arrest of juveniles, special juvenile personnel, 
and police juvenile functions. Part Three is made 
up of statistical appendices. 
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POLICE TO HAVE ‘BENEFIT 
OF CLERGY’ 


(From The Municipal South) 

A unique chaplains’ counseling program has been 
initiated in Columbia, $. C., in cooperation with the 
city police department. 

Columbia's city council has appointed five Prot- 
estant ministers, a Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi 
as Chaplains to the police department. The group, 
including two Negro ministers, will also serve the 
county juvenile and domestic relations court upon 
request. 

Serving as co-ordinators of the chaplains will be 
Rev. Leslie W. Edwards of Kilbourne Park Baptist 
Church. Others appointed are Msgr. Allred F. Kam 
ler of Saint Joseph’s Catholic Church; Rabbi David 
5. Gruber of the Tree of Life Synagogue; Rev. Fred 

Poag of Shandon Presbyterian Church; Rev. Carl 
A. Honeycutt of Ebenezer Lutheran Church; Rev. 
Bruce P. Williamson of Saint Luke's Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. Milton E. Cox of Ladson Presby 
terian Church. 

Under direction of local law-enforcement officials, 
the chaplains will offer spiritual guidance and moral 
counseling for prisoners, juvenile lawbreakers and 
their parents. Each chaplain will work with those 
of his own faith to assist police and court officers 
with the rehabilitation of lawbreakers into useful, co 
operative citizens, and will serve as liaison officers 
with local churches. “The chaplains will refer pris 
oners’ problems to the loca! church in thei neigh 
borhood,” Rev. Mr. Edwards explained. 


In addition to visiting the jails and local courts, 
the chaplains will also be available to police person 
nel for spiritual counsel and to conduct religious 
services. Their appointments are for four years with 
out pay. 


“By investigating cases beyond their legal scope, 
we hope to get to the root of delinquency, domestic 
troubles and anti-social behavior,’ Mr. Edwards said 
“To prepare ourselves to deal intelligently with the 
social and spiritual problems we expect to be assign 
ed to us, the chaplains will study literature on crime, 
juvenile delinquency and welfare problems, and at 
tend classes and briefings by police and court ofh 
cials,”’ he added. 


‘The city is fortunate to obtain the services of this 
outstanding group of Columbia ministers, whose 
education, experience, leadership, and social con 
sciousness make them eminently qualified to initiate 
the chaplains’ program,” City Manager Irving G. 
McNayr observed. He also pointed out that such 
an inter-faith chaplains’ service of this scope was the 
first of its kind in the nation to his knowledge 


Boston, Mass.—Deputy Superintendent James F. 
Daley has been named Superintendent of Police, fil 
ling vacancy caused by death of Edward W. Fallon 
Superintendent Fallon, a veteran of 37 years with the 
department, had been promoted through the ranks 
to the command post. Attending his funeral to pay 
him homage was one of the largest aggregations ol 
police chiefs ever assembled in New England. 
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Police Should Consider Not Only “How” But “Why” They Serve 





Ethics Tu “She 
Professional 


Police Serice 
Dr. A. C. Germann 
School of Police Administration and Public 


Safety, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


\ philosopher is one who is able to order, correlate, 
and subordinate all things to final ends or purposes. 
Such a definition aptly fits the police administrator— 
or should fit him. Thus, the subject of “Ethics in 
the Professional Police Service” is a concern of both 
philosopher and administrator, for it deals with ends 
and purposes. 


All, in carrying out their chosen vocations, have an 
obligation to do their best—-thus the striving for efh- 
ciency, and thus the cult. All have an obligation to 
do what the law requires—thus the striving for legal- 
ity, and thus the a. All have an obligation to do 
right—thus the striving for morality—but this obliga- 
tion is too basic and broad to be narrowed by cult. 
It is with the obligation of morality that this inquiry 
treats 


Ethics 


Ethics, or moral philosophy, has as its object the 
study of the morality of human acts—that is, those 
acts of man based on his free will and knowledge. 
Many people feel that it is always an embarrassing 
and tense undertaking to discuss morality—but these 
vxecople are for the most part, morally obtuse—‘‘spir- 
itual kindergartners’—who fail to appreciate that al- 
though their technical education is well advanced, 
their moral education has been moribund or comatose 
since grammar school Catechism Class, Sunday School, 
or Bar Mizvah. 


Honest reflection leads to the conclusion that many 
citizens act and speak as if they exist without purpose, 
without significance, and without any articulate phi- 
losophy. Yet, any 2 Nags and productive con- 
sideration of ethics implies a whole philosophy. 

The reason for this is that the ethical question 
concerns itself with more than doing right— one must 
know wily he should do right. Thus, it seems proper 
to state that there exist certain postulates of a sound 
ethical system, postulates so basic that to discuss 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Albert C. Germann, Jr., 
assistant professor of police administration at Michi- 
gan State College, joined the MSC staff in February, 
1955. Prior to that time he was a member of the Los 
Angeles Police Department for six years. He received 
the B. S. degree in 1949 at Loyola University of Los 
Angeles and the M.S. degree in police administration 
in 1955 at the University of Southern California. 
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morality without understanding them is as absurd as 
to try to discuss “pulsed discharges” and “pinch el 
fect” with an atomic scientist without an understand 
ing of mathematics, chemistry, and physics. These 
ethical postulates are simple: one, the fact of God's 
existence—and the understanding of First Cause and 
Final End; another, the fact of man’s freedom to 
choose—and the understanding of personal moral 
responsibility; and finally, the fact of man’s dual 
nature—and the understanding that he is born a cit- 
izen of two worlds, with mortal body and immortal 
soul, 

All agree to the facts of delinquent behavior. Solu 
tions in terms of progressive leadership, advanced 
management, efficient organization, improved pei 
sonnel techniques, fiscal control and the like are good 
and necessary—but only if it is acknowledged that the 
problems of delinquent behavior involve a moral as 
well as a management issue and only if it is acknowl. 
edged that free will is as much a fact as delinquent 
behavior. Inadequate agency budgets, lack of public 
support, political interference, environmental influ- 
ences and the like are only partial reasons for faulty 
and failing conduct, and any study of police adminis 
tration which neglects to evaluate the moral issue is 
truly unscientific—as long as man is more than mere 
beast. 

All who read these lines are endowed with reason, 
and the capacity to search for, and to recognize, 
Truth. Thus it is certain that all who read _ these 
lines can reason to the fact that man’s ultimate end 
is not wealth, honor, health, pleasure, holiness, o1 
knowledge—but that his end is nothing less than 
Beatitude—union with God. And thus it is certain 
that all who read these lines can reason to the fact 
that the ultimate end of the agency or community 
is not institutions or services, prestige, low crime 
rates, efficient selective enforcement, and the like 
but that its end is nothing less than the Common 
Good, which is the mutual effort to secure man’s ulti 
mate end. 


Reasoning thus, it is recognized that a test, o1 
standard, or measure is needed so that judgments can 
be properly directed. Chemists use litmus paper to 
test for acidity; navigators use Greenwich time as a 
standard for their chronometers; dressmakers use the 
yardstick to measure materials; and moralists—which 
in its proper sense includes all—use the Natural Law 
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SEX PERVERSIONS AND 


SEX CRIMES 


By JAMES MELVIN REINHARDT, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Criminology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Brings to the interested intelligent 
reader the facts of modern scientific 
research and observation in a long 
misunderstood field of abnormal be- 
havior. There is no intention to chal- 
lenge or to minimize the importance 
of constitutional factors or organic 
disturbances, glandular imbalances, 
brain lesions and so forth as con- 
tributive to sex perversions that may 
or may not be associated with crim- 
inality. Written in clear, concise style 
and in readily understandable form, 
it represents a masterly analysis of 
sex perversions and the criminal be- 
havior patterns associated with them. 
Ist Edition published 1957. Price In- 
definite. 


ETHICS IN 
POLICE SERVICE 


By DON L. KOOKEN, Associate Profes- 
sor of Police Administration, Chairman 
of the Department of Police Adminis- 
tration, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


A code of ethics for police officers: 
a clear enunciation of basic principles 
around which all official conduct 
should conform. Professor Kooken is 
well qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject. His proposed code of ethics 
strikes at the heart of the problem 
and is worthy of serious thought and 
consideration by all groups striving 
to professionalize police service. 1st 
edition published 1957, price indefinite. 
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being exhaustive, laborious, or highly 
technical. It is a beautiful magazine 
—carefully written, finely printed, 
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and judge rightness or wrongness by man’s nature. 
Thus, if man’s nature is dual, and composed of body 
and soul, it is necessary to consider the soul of man, 
as well as his body, in determining ‘“‘good” or “bad.” 
Moral judgments cannot be based on common prac- 
tices, customs, and conventions, or what is right is 
identified with what is done—thus negating all moral 
principle. 

Observation of the current scene discloses many 
who regard religion—that bond between God and 
man—as unscientific, irrational, outmoded, and puer- 
ile, not fit as a subject for consideration in journal, 
school, agency, or home. 


Observation discloses many who insist that the para- 
mount aim of education is to produce citizens who 
are “well adjusted to their environment,” and who 
will fit “painlessly” into the social pattern. 

Observation discloses many who talk one way about 
what is right and wrong, but who act in another way— 
who divide their private and public lives into two 
separate compartments each with its own set of values 
and standards. 

Observation discloses grim secularism excluding 
any consideration of morality; selfish opportunism 
seeking to gratify every expedient whim; aggressive 
determinism positing man as an animal pawn; scien- 
tific materialism providing a cornucopia of boring 
mechanization; practical pragmatism offering delu- 
sions of a worldly paradise; and gilded individualism 
glorifying the desires of the one against the needs of 
the many. 

Observation discloses that much of today’s philos- 
ophy has but one motive: greed; one god: force; and 
one urge: impulse. Such philosophy is of no force 
in building up a society—but far better than the 
“H-bomb” for razing one. 

There was a time—many years ago—when one who 
cast off God was simply and clearly labeled a “hea- 
then.” Today, that label has been gentled into “athe- 
istic,” “agnostic,” or “skeptic,” but the product is 
unchanged. 

Technology adds to physical ease—and grants a 
never ending increase in material comfort. Gross na- 
tional productivity constantly rises, stores overflow 
with luxuries, and this productivity has achieved a 
priority in our culture—along with the false assump- 
tion that the unlimited pursuit of profit will guaran- 
tee the Common Good. Thus, a means has become 
an end unto itseli. This technology has promoted 
specialization and particular interests, and, far too 
olten, ignored the purposes of specialization and par- 
ticular interests. All work well within the area ol 
their specialties which are means—but sometimes 
poorly understand the area of ends: Beatitude for the 
individual person; the Common Good for the com- 
munity. 


The Professional Police Service 

Now, man is a social, as well as a rational being, 
and tends to organize. Most are members of voca- 
tional groups, and face the same basic ethical prob- 
lems in their work. It may be well to examine, first, 
the ethical implications of the term “police service,” 
and then the ethical implications of “professional 
activity.” 
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Police Service 


The police service must be distinguished from 
other occupational activities, and that distinction can 
be made by considering the reasons for a police serv- 
ice career. 


Certainly, police servants are not primarily mo- 
tivated by the desire for wealth or power—even though 
we may find an occasional colleague who acts other 
wise. Our society is almost entirely constructed 
around the profit or competitive motive, and thus 
it is understandable that some in the police service 
see money as the central focus and prime requirement 
for satisfactory living. ‘These people become easily 
corrupted. In fact, corruption and decay is inevita 
ble if those in the police service are greedy for gold 
or power. 


The alternative motive for police service is al 
truism—a dedication to the welfare of others—a de- 
votion to the Common Good. It is stipulated that 
an adequate pay schedule is necessary, for police 
servants are due sufficient remuneration for digni- 
fied living, and enough money to provide them and 
their families with the necessities of life plus a reas- 
onable amount of comfort. Nonetheless, there are 
much greater satisfactions than money in police serv- 
ice employment: serving the weak, poor, and un- 
fortunate person; serving the cause of the community, 
of the nation, of the world; serving Justice, Truth, 
and Charity. Those who cannot appreciate this view 
should not enter the police service, for what they 
think about serving the person and the community, 
and what they think about Justice, Truth, and Char- 
ity affects their attitudes and their behavior toward 
the people they serve. 


Thus we reach the conclusion that the reasons fon 
accepting a police service career distinguish it from 
other occupations—for the police service implies serv 
ing the public, and not the police servant. 


Many police agencies are undermanned, and the 
energetic search for well-qualified people is never 
ending. Yet, police agencies are not swamped with 
applications. Is inadequate pay the real reason? 
People who are motivated purely by profit will nevei 
find satisfaction in the police service; more likely, 
they wili become frustrated and depart. No police 
agency can, or should, attempt to compete with in 
dustry on a dollar basis. Whenever this is done, an 
admission is made that the motivating force for young 
people is profit, and the agency caters to greed. Short 
ages of manpower are due, in great extent, to a cul 
rent lack of motivation for service, to the lack of a 
mutually shared conception of the Common Good. 


Ethical implications can be drawn: if man is but 
a lump of chemical and a purely material being, and 
if the end of man is material comfort, and if the end 
of society or agency is merely production, or com- 
petition, or efficiency, then it is logical that the police 
service have a profit or greed-based or “value-free” 
motivation; but, if man is possessed with an immortal 
soul as well as with a material body, and if the end 
of man is Beatitude, and if the end of society is the 
Common Good, then it is logical that the police 
service have an altruistic and unselfish motivational 
basis. 
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for over 
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FIREARMS 


Since the days of the Old West, 
Winchester rifles and shotguns have 
been the constant companions of law 
enforcement officers. Today, the 
same absolute dependability that put 
a Winchester in the saddle scabbard 
of early peace officers earns the 
modern Winchester a place in police 
cars across the nation. 
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It must be understood that the police service is not 
an end unto itself, and it must be understood that 
the police agency is not established exclusively for the 
defense and protection of its own interests, but pri- 
marily as a means through which societal elements 
can cooperate to achieve the Common Good. 
Professional Activity 

The ethical implications of “professional activity” 
are fully as important as the ethical implications of 
“public service.” A profession, in the writer's opin- 
ion, involves five primary considerations: 

First: that an activity be identified as service orient- 
ed, rather than as product oriented. Police activities 
meet this criterion. 

Second: that this service oriented activity require 
brain rather than brawn, and utilize scientific knowl- 
edge and specialized technique. Again, police vo- 
cations meet this standard. 

Third: that this service oriented scientific activity 
acquire répresentatives who achieve a high degree 
of competence in the application of knowledge and 
technique. Police service vocations can justly claim 
many people of high competence. 

Fourth: that the activity become represented by 
groups and associations which unite these practi- 
tioners for common interests. Ordinarily, a unitary 
body is developed which represents all practitioners. 
The police service has many international, national, 
and local associations which serve to represent each 
and every member of the activity. 

Fifth: that the activity, through its individual mem- 
bers and associations, take energetic action to elevate, 
upgrade, and protect its status, dignity, and integrity 
by eliminating or ostracizing all incompetent and 
immoral members. This step is yet to be taken by 
the police service, although the time is nigh. 


It is with the fifth step that ethical considerations 
are most closely involved. The incompetent—those 
inept people who are vincibly ignorant of specialized 
knowledge and technique—are usually eliminated by 
the establishment of educational minimums, by ex- 
amination and certification procedures, and by utili- 
zation of college and university as nurseries for new 
members. These steps are, many times, first taken 
by the groups or associations, and then followed by 
state-wide or nation-wide statutory requirements. 


It is with the elimination of the immoral that difh- 
culty arises. It is a fact that moral abuses exist in our 
police service agencies: Mooching coflee, cigarettes, 
meals, liquor, and holiday turkeys is not uncommon. 
Phe “chiseling” for discounts and the use of the 
police badge for tree admission to entertainment oc- 
curs in many agencies. Thefts in the form of un- 
booked prisoner's property, confiscated contraband, 
and unused evidence do often happen. Perjury, 
wherein the zeal for conviction overrides the simple 
truth, cannot be overlooked. Extortion, in the form 
of ticket sales and advertising space often gives citi- 
zen and merchant the choice of compliance or sor- 
row. Favoritism, in the form of “courtesy card” grants 
immunity from traffic summons. Prejudice often leads 
to physical abuse, or at the least, less than impartial 
enforcement. Lechery, in the form of “woman chas- 
ing”, or possession of pornographic materials, is not 
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unknown. Often to look into an officer's locker is to 
look into his soul. 


It is a fact that many police servants do not give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay; that many have used the 
mistakes and tragedies of others to their own benefit; 
that many have perverted their power and authority 
for personal gain; that many have made proposals to 
their clients which are contrary to conscience and 
Natural Law; and that many have failed to recognize 
and appreciate the dignity and destiny of the human 
person. The stigma of these immoralities attaches 
to all poltce servants, whether they like it or not! 


How can the immoral be eliminated? By demand- 
ing a minimum standard of conduct as set forth in 
a realistic code of ethics—which is a different thing 
from a nice “book of etiquette.” This code of ethics 
must be accompanied by a positive attitude—not an 
obstructionist attitude, or any attitude which is bent 
on rationalizing, minimizing, or white-washing any 
improper or immoral practices. This code must have 
a broad content so that the vocation is covered in all 
of its operations, and so that the code does not be- 
come merely a list of platitudes concerning courtesy 
and service. Above all, this code must have a solid 
basis—a restatement of the Natural Law, particular- 
ized for the police vocation, and must be binding on 
conscience, or it will be sterile or abortive. It is sug- 
gested that the Ten Commandments might form the 
base for such a code, particularized for the police 
vocation. 


One reaction might be, “nothing would happen 
but a more sensitive guilt-complex for police people.” 
This writer has a higher regard for the character ot 
the professional police servant, and believes that he 
would shelve some of his conventional practices if 
motivated by a conscience bound to honor a code 
based on moral law. 


Another reaction might be, “you have enough laws 
on the statute books, and most police agencies have 
ample rules and regulations, so why bother?” This 
writer prefers to think that the men and women ol 
police service agencies would like to strive for the 
highest virtue—not merely the minimums set forth 
in statutes and rules—and that the police service 
professional desires a higher criterion than is present 
ly set before him. 

It is sadly true that there are incompetent people 
and immoral people that are not eliminated {from 
police agencies—but not as many as the cynics suspect 
It is happily true that there are many people of in 
tegrity, competence, high motivation and zeal in the 
police service—but all too often their only reward is 
ingratitude, criticism and suspicion. 

Ihe best recruiting device that the police service 
can develop is the professional police servant—the 
person who sets competent and edifying example 
before our youth, the person who causes them to think 
“that’s the kind of man I want to be, and that’s the 
kind of work I would be proud to follow.” It is 
precisely because the police service needs good men 
that it must consider carefully the area‘of ethics. 

The considerations posed are not the exclusive con 
cern of only the police service group—they are the 
vexing problems of any vocation, and of society itself. 
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Use of ADT Central Station Automatic Services to protect our 
warehouse around the clock against fire, burglary and heating 
equipment failure has, through the years, been highly satisfactory. 
T hese services not only have proved efficient, but they give us a cur- 
rent annual saving of $5,500 over the cost of less effective measures. 


onal 


Vice President 


Year after year, customers of Great Northern Warehouses, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., have had assurance of complete and effective 
protection against fire, burglary and other hazards. The building 
and its contents are safeguarded throughout by a combination of 
ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm, 
Burglar Alarm and Automatic Heating Supervisory Services. 

The satisfaction expressed by Mr. Hammerle is typical of the 
comment of thousands of warehousemen and other business ex- 





® ecutives who know that ADT Automatic Services give better pro- 
tection for property, profits, customers’ goods, and employees’ jobs 
Saeee enna a than other methods, and at less expense. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 


___ Executive Offices klered, there is an ADT Automatic Protection Service to detect 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 42,5 roa he ; 3 
dangerous conditions and to notify fire, police or other protective 
forces, immediately and automatically. 
An ADT specialist will be glad to show you how combinations of 


automatic services can safeguard your property. Call if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 





Conclusions 
Valid, meaninglul purpose must be restored to the 
police service vocation. This presumes an under- 
standing of the end of man, and of the end of society. 


Prolessional leadership must set inspiring example 
so that all their people are highly edified, even if 
this involves setting a level of virtue and moral be- 
havior that is higher than that of the general com- 
munity. All action must be avoided that can be con- 
strued as approval or condonation of immoral con- 
duct or methods. 


This is an age where lacts are glorified—and where 
moral judgments are assigned an inferior status as 
matters of opinion. It is not advocated that our po- 
lice servants become maladjusted dissidents—but it és 
advocated that something more is needed today than 
than “efhcienciers,” if a word can be coined. Police 
service professionals must use their reason and not 
not be afraid of unpopular positions—for all progress 
has been made by people who took unpopular posi- 
tions. ‘The police service professional doesn’t have 
to fear being a misfit, or fear being out of tune with 
his environment—as long as he is in tune with his 
conscience and his nature. 


The responsibilities are formidable—but that is 
what makes a vocation in the police service so stimu- 
lating, challenging, and rewarding. All this writer 
would suggest is that, for Ged's sake, the police 
servant stop to consider “WHY” he serves, and as 
well, “HOW” he serves. In so doing, a consideration 
of police ethics is inevitable, and the conclusions logi- 
cally forced. When enough police do this and decide 
to take energetic steps to eliminate the incompetent 
and immoral, professionalization will ensue, but not 
before. 


Missouri Gets New 400-Car Fleet 
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Officers of the Missouri State Highway Patrol re- 
cently took delivery on the first of 400 new 1957 po- 
lice pursuit cars which will replace the fleet of patrol 
cars now in service on the state’s highways, Col. Hugh 
H. Waggoner, superintendent, reports. 

Shown above with the initial shipment of new 
Dodge cars, 285 h. p., D 500 engine, are Capt. John 
Berglund of the Missouri Patrol’s safety division. 


left, Sgt. Howard H. Schaperkotter, division of mo- 


tor equipment, right, and Trooper Russell R. Ken- 
nison, at the wheel. 
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Juvenile Officers Training in Indiana 


The Juvenile Officers’ Training Conference held 
at Indiana University December 10 to 14 proved to 
be so successful that the University’s Department ol 
Police Administration is planning to continue and 
expand this training, as well as the training in othe 


specialized areas, Acting Chairman Loren D. Ayres 
reports. 

Attended by 20 officers from 16 departments, the 
Training Conference was sponsored by the Indiana 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the Indiana Coun- 
cil for Children and Youth. Three departments ol 
the University—Police Administration, Sociology, and 
Social Service—conducted the sessions. One day was 
given over to a field trip to the Juvenile Court ol 
Judge Harold N. Field and the Marion County De- 
tention Home in Indianapolis and the Indiana Boys’ 
School at Plainfield. Henry D. McKay, of the Insti- 
tute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, addressed the 
closing session. 


Virginia Prepares For Vehicle Inspection 


A series of 43 meetings are scheduled throughout 
the state of Virginia to certify mechanics who will be 
participating in the semi-annual motor vehicle inspec 
tion program and to bring those already certified up 
to date on procedures, Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Vir- 
ginia State Police reports. 

The meetings, conducted by Captain R. b. King 
and Lieut. C. L. Fuller, consisting of an hour's lec- 
ture and a question-answer period, are held semi 
annually. A less extensive schedule is provided in 
the fall for new applicants only. 

To prepare for the spring inspection this year (May 
| through June 15 for passenger cars and the month 
of July for trucks), the lectures will cover not only 
standard procedure, but discussion topics, such as the 
method of issuing rejection stickers in such manner as 
to enable police officers to determine immediately the 
date of issuance, checking and adjusting the new fou 
headlamp system, conditions under which cars can be 
inspected during the rainy weather, and the suspen 
sion of the privileges of mechanics whose drivers’ 
licenses are suspended or revoked. 

Mechanics who fail to attend the meetings will not 
be permitted to participate in the spring inspection 
program. 


Outdoor Ads Promote Safety 


In response to appeal of the LACP and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, Hen. Johnson, 
Inc., of Reading, Pa.. has gone all-out in helping to 
bring safety messeges to motorists in three Pennsy! 
vania counties, Chief Bernard F. Richards, of Read 
ing, reports. 

Large safety signs, pinpointing the message “Avoid 
Traffic Court With Traffic Courtesy,” have been dis 
played by the Hen. Johnson, Inc., outdoor advertising 
lirm, at prominent locations throughout Berks, Schuy! 
kill and Montgomery counties. 

“I think the service this firm is doing for the com 
munity is what is helping all of us to be more safety 
conscious,” writes Chief Richards. “It is greatly 
aiding us here in Reading to lower our accidents and 
fatalities.” 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 
types for a wide variety of 
service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier 


Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 






index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


Index No. 6238, 158 grs. 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 


Index No. 6538, 158 grs 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 





Index No. 6838, 110 grs 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 








Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof” process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘“‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


806. u.5. pat orf 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” ore Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Eulogy 
Major Lou Smyth 


Louis James Smyth departed from his friends in 
- this life to become enrolled in Almighty God's celestial 
police force the morning of January 31st, 1957. 

On the evening of his death a soft glistening snow 
drifted down, covering the streets over which the 
Major drove from his office for the last time. The 
clean white snow lay like a cloak, hiding the im- 
purities of the landscape, al- 
most as if God had wanted 
the Major to see only His 
more beautiful works. These 
swirling flakes must have 
been a reward from Heaven 
for the years Louis Smyth had 
spent describing the beauty ol 
life through the medium of 
the written word. 

Louis Smyth had been giv- 
en a divine gift; the gift of 
bringing life to the words and 
letters of our language. From 
early childhood until his last 
day, he had a compelling de- 
sire to replace ignorance with truth, sadness with 
gaity, suspicion with understanding, all through the 
means of the printed and spoken word. 





The Major became a writer at an early age. While 
still in high school he worked during his vacations 
at the old Kansas City World. After the death of his 
father he embarked upon a journalistic career that 
made him distinguished in the field. For more than 
thirty years he reported the actions of his fellow man 
in such publications as the Kansas City Journal, the 
Kansas City Post, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
St. Louis Republican and the Kansas City Star. He 
contributed hundreds of articles to civic, business, 
police, safety and national publications—all without 
payment. 


He put as much faith in his country as he did his 
family and this he proved during both of the World 
Wars in which our country was engaged. During the 
lirst World War he was granted leave from the Kan- 
sas City Star at the request of the Navy League of 
the United States to conduct recruiting campaigns in 
all of the larger cities in the nation. Prior to this 
leave he had headed the Kansas City Star's own cam- 
paign to recruit young men into the service of the 
Navy. ‘Through his efforts Kansas City became the 
lirst city in the United States to fill its quota. For 
this undertaking he received the personal commenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 
The United States Navy League appointed him their 
field secretary and he continued his recruiting work 
until alter the close of the war. 


\lter the war he spent a number of years assisting 
organizations in raising funds and obtaining members 
as well as writing for various magazines and news- 
papers. In 1938 he was once again called upon to 
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lend his talents to combat an enemy—this time, as 
before—the enemy was death. 


The Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department was 
girding its armor to engage in an all out battle with 
trafic accidents. The Major was asked to join the 
Department and lead this campaign. Thus, Louis 
Smyth commenced a second career—one which was 
to win him the respect and friendship of thousands 
of persons from every walk of life and from every 
part of the world. 


In 1939 the Major was promoted to the rank of 
Superintendent and charged with the responsibility 
of organizing the first formal Police Training School 
in the Department's history. For the next few years 
he dedicated himself to the task of training police 
officers in the methods and techniques of the police 
profession. 


In 1947 the Major was named Director of Public 
Relations. Louis Smyth used the term “public re- 
lations” in its finest sense—the creation of mutual un- 
derstanding and respect between the members of the 
Police Department and the citizens of our community 
who had charged them with the responsibility of their 
office. Here was a task to which the Major was de 
voted. Creating new awareness of the police profes- 
sion wherever he went, Louis Smyth made thousands 
ol friends for his Department and himself. For six 
years he produced a safety program on radio station 
WDAF, for five years he produced a program on 
station KCMO, and later he produced a television 
program for KCMO-TV, which ran for over a year. 


Because of his quiet humor, profound thoughts and 
superb delivery, he was constantly sought out by civic 
and professional organizations to serve as a guest 
speaker. His sincere, articulate words caused many 
people to examine closely their consciences. His was 
one of the voices that served as an alarm clock to 
awaken the citizens of our community from thei 
apathetic disregard of life and limb on our city streets. 
When the Kansas City Safety Council was organized 
in 1919, Louis Smyth was appointed its Director. 
From that day on he did everything within his powe1 
to reduce the tragic loss of life through automobile 
accidents. 


Louis Smyth was a man who held deep convictions. 
His personal creed of life can best be described by an 
incident that occurred in his office on his last day. 
One of the members of his staff was in the midst ol 
labour on an extremely frustrating and difficult as- 
signment. This officer turned to the Major and in 
the most exasperated tone stated, ‘This thing is going 
to drive me crazy.” The Major looked up quickly 
from the work on his desk and said these words: 
“No, it won’t. If you do your best, everything will 
be all right.” 

This was obviously the central theme in the sym- 
phony of his life. We know that as his spirit returned 
to his Creator it was received with a heavenly bless- 
ing because he fought a good fight, kept the faith, 
and did his best. 


(Written by Lieut. Paul E. (Pat) Robinson, Jr. 
Kansas City Police Department, an assistant and 


friend to Major Smyth) 


i. 
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Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$B6°° res 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $715° 


Dealers) 


meee shy 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





PRPS SPARED Parte OS 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 


camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 
EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries : ; H i 

1 Light-On tndicater As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/,x3'%, Film (25 sheets) 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders ore guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 










The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 21%4x34%, and 34%4x4% film or film pack 


Price complete $138.00 


SIR CIHNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





Enforcement Is Foundation of a Good Safety Program 


74 Case For “haffie 


Law Enforcement 


By Chief Roy J. Bergman 
Department of Police 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


1949 started the rise in traffic accidents and fatali- 
ties in Oklahoma City. A rise that continued until 
1953, when it reached a nine year high of 29 deaths. 


An excellent public safety information and edu- 
cation program continued through these years but, as 
evidenced, did not halt the increase. Up until that 
time, our trafic division dominated our traffic safety 
program, doing a commendable job that included 
awards by the National Safety Council and the IACP 
for three of these years. 


In the latter part of 1953, in a discussion of what 
could be done to combat the rising traffic death toll 
with the Oklahoma City Safety Council, city officials, 
the traffic judge and other interested people, we 
decided to step up sharply our trafic enforcement 
program, adopt a new policy in the mechanics and pro- 
cedure of handling traffic violators, and bring into 
the enforcement picture the scout car division and 
all uniformed personnel. 


It would be well to mention here that until this 
time we, as many other departments are still doing, 
put very little stress on the use of our scout car di- 
vision in traffic enforcement work, believing that it 
could or would interfere with their patrolling and in 
the prevention, apprehension and detection of crime. 
The result was natural—the average officer ignored 
all violators except the very flagrant. The public 
also knew this, which placed very little value on the 
appearance of a marked police car as a deterrent to 
the average violator. 


Our intention to step up enforcement was given 
the necessary advance publicity and an educational 
program was started with the goal in mind of selling 
the officer himself on the necessity and the value to 
the community of such a program, so that the officer's 
contact with the offender would serve a double pur- 
pose—a properly conducted arrest, a personal ex- 
lanation and an appeal to the motorist for his or 
rer cooperation in an effort to save lives. 


This educational program consisted of semi-month- 
ly assemblies of the department, at which time a 
speaker was selected from among salety, civic, and 
community leaders and city officials, all of whom 
voiced their interest, announced their support and 
offered sound advice on how such an effort could 
be made and accepted favorably by the public. The 
human relations element was thoroughly explored 
during these meetings. All of which proved a major 
contribution to the success of the program. 
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On January |, 1954, orders were issued by the 
Chief of Police that, effective immediately, a stepped 
up enforcement policy would go into effect, point- 
ing out that the trafic division would continue its 
efforts to operate in a selective manner, concentrating 
on the high accident locations of the violations caus- 
ing the most accidents at the times they were hap- 
pening; that the scout car division would start mak- 
ing arrests for moving traffic violations wherever and 
whenever they saw them unless they were on a call. 
Detectives and vice squad officers were asked to patrol 
the taverns and hot spots where the drinking driver 
could originate in an effort to pick them up before 
they had a chance to become involved in an accident. 
Scout car officers were instructed to limit their traffic 
activities to flagrant violators only on the late night 
shift in order to free them for their regular crime 
prevention patrolling activities. 


There was an immediate response on the part ol 
the officers and the combined concentrated effort to 
correct the bad driving habits of our citizens had 
begun. 


The big question then was, Will it produce results? 
We now have the answer: 


In 1953, and the preceding five years, moving 
trafic violation arrests averaged 24,000 a year. In 
the first year of the new program, 1954, arrests jump- 
ed to 51,000 and the result—tratfic fatalities dropped 
from 29 to 17. In 1955, arrests rose to 58,000 and 
fatalities remained at 17. In 1956 this enforcement 
level has been continued and the fatalities have been 
held at the same level for the first nine months o1 
until this writing. As to whether or not traffic ac- 
tivities would interfere with the scout car divisions’ 
criminal work, criminal apprehensions have increased. 
Major crimes have been decreased! 


This is happening at a time when traffic deaths 
have increased to an all time high across the state 
and the nation. Also, our city in this three-year pe 
riod has grown from 56 to 77 square miles, with the 
addition of some 3,000 new intersections, many of 
which had been high accident locations, and there 
had been no increase in police personnel. The acci 
dent rate has remained about the same, despite the 
21 square mile increase in area and an increase in 
auto registrations, indicating that the saving in lives 
has been brought about by a reduction in speeding 
and the arrest of the drinking driver before he has 
had an accident—two of the principle fatality pro 
ducing accidents. 
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is the only shield that: 


* protects police drivers from all types 
of assault from back-seat prisoners 


| 
| 
| 
THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD | 
| 
| 
| 


avoids the ‘bird cage” look of 
restraint vehicles 


* provides ample front-seat head room 


* allows unobstructed, undistorted 
rear-view vision 


* is made of the same durable 
Plexiglas used in planes 


is curved for maximum tensile 
strength 





| CLEAR-VUE makes one-man police cars 
| safe and practical DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


\ Price: y 
tes scaseanin aii stint neal ° e{ $82.50 \——@ 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER F.O.B. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Dept. B - P.O. Box 649 - Berkeley, Calif. 
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SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


Available in the new type 
e Badge Holder YP 


\ 7 comfortable Short Sleeve Model 






@ Pencil Pocket 






@ 2 Flap Pockets or Long Sleeve Model 


@ Shoulder Straps which can be worn with or without tie 















2x1 COMBED POPLIN 


fabites b Mercerized, Sanforized, Tough Poplin in 
a, a Variety of Police Colors. Nickel Grey — 


R E EV ES % ' 2 “4 Aero Blue — Navy Blue — and others. 
| Sl CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





We know there remains a big job to do. It is a 
real challenge to the police as long as the number of 
automobiles increase, automobiles with more power 
and more speed, and as long as the traffic death is 
taken so much for granted. 


But I believe that the past three years’ experience 
in Oklahoma City demonstrates that enforcement is 
the foundation upon which a good traffic safety pro- 
gram can be built if it is properly administered. Such 
4 program must have the support of the public off- 
cials, the traffic court, trafhe engineer, the Safety 
Council and the public information media. This we 
have in Oklahoma City and it has formed a real 
effective team. 

Adding to the 3E’s, Engineering, Education and 
Enforcement, there are three more very important 
and necessary E’s—Energy, Effort and Enthusiasm, 
These have made our program effective. 


Encouragement for continuing this effort comes 
in the form of a quotation from the analysis made 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
and the National Safety Council of this City’s 1955 
activities that were given an outstanding achievement 
award: 

“Oklahoma City’s performance fulfilled measured 
89 percent. As before, a commendably strong opera- 
tion was shown. This analysis, therefore, undertakes 
not so much to criticise as to point out for further 
improvement an already good program.” 





Let’s face it—we can all agree that no one likes to 
be arrested. I know from experience that a police- 
man does not like to make a traffic arrest, but here 
it seems a necessity that the police department per- 
form, and the citizens conform, to this type of safety 
education enforcement—one with the “dollar penalty” 
attached—if we are to have the privilege of living in 
a city as safe as possible by police and community 
effort. 


Coming? Going? Miamians Flunk Test 


Capt. Paul Denham, of the Miami Police Depart- 
ment, in a test has found that only 55 drivers out of 
more than 367 could tell front from the back of a 
new 1957 car. 

Denham said that at one-third of a mile, two vehi- 
cles traveling 60 m. p. h. are approximately 10 sec- 
onds apart. 

“That’s not much time for a driver to determine 
if the other car is coming or going,” said Denham. 

Denham’s findings of correct answers were: 

Half-mile away, none out of 50. 

Half-mile, less 300 feet, 15 out of 135. 

One-third of a mile, 40 out of 182. 

Cars used in the test were Oldsmobile, Lincoln, 


Mercury, Chevrolet, and Ford. 
-Automotive News 

















WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


300 W. Adams Street 


12 S. 12th Street 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 
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Business Men Honor Lancaster Police 





Jacob I. Roe, left, president of the American Busi 
ness Club, Lancaster, Pa., chapter, presents to Police 
Lt. John Kipphorn a trophy for his pistol team, which 
scored 5,625 out of a possible 6,900 points, while Po 
lice Commissioner Fred G. McCartney looks on. 


Each year the Lancaster Bureau of Police holds 
its annual qualification shoot, in which members of 
the department are divided into three teams for a 
competitive shoot over the Army “L” course. And 
each year the Lancaster chapter of the American 
Business Club offers a trophy to the winning team 
at-a special Club luncheon in their honor. 


Commissioner McCartney points out that this is 
but one of several clubs that honor members of his 
department. Annually the Kiwanis Club invites the 
entire force to be their guests at their regular noon 
meeting, at which a watch is presented to a man who 
has performed meritorious service during the year, 
as well as many other trophies for various achieve- 
ments. The Exchange Club plays host to the 16 
members of the Womens Safety Corps and presents 
one of the women a watch for meritorious service 
during the year. The Pilot Club also honors the 
Womens Safety Corps at one of its spring meetings. 


Illinois Chiefs Elect Officers 


\t its annual meeting on January 9-10 in Decatur, 
Illinois, the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police 
elected the following officers for the coming year: 


Chief W. Glenn Kerwin, Decatur, president; Chiel 
Milan N. Plavsic, Park Forest, first vice president; 
Chief Wm. C. Griffin, Skokie, second vice president; 
Chief Ray A. Welsh, Quincy, third vice president; 
Chief Jacob J. Novak, North Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; and Chief Don R. Derning, Winnetka, 
sergeant-at-arms. 


Hempsteap, L. I., N. Y.—Retired Inspector Harold 
R. King of the Nassau County Police, a life member 
of IACP, died suddenly of cerebral hemorrhage on 
December 10, 1956. 





THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
the Pacemaker Graphices 


BIG NEGATIVE! 
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ACTUAL NEGATIVE 
SIZE IS 4"x 5” 


The “Big Negative” is the big reason: why 
the Pacemaker Graphic is best suited for your 
department. Its jumbo 4” x 5” size permits critical 
enlargement of the entire negative area or sections 
for pictorial evidence that stands up in courts of 
law. No special care is required in processing, 
either. since sheet film has a tough, heavy film base 
that withstands rough handling. It can be processed 
individually, developed in a variety of ways, and 
is available in over 40 different black and white 
and color emulsions for the widest latitude in film 
selection. A minimum of grain in the 4x5 size 
negative provides an amazing brilliance and clarity 
of detail that is not possible in smaller size film. 
In addition, the Pacemaker Graphic offers three 
types of focusing, three types of viewfinding, three 
types of flash synchronization, and three types of 
shutter release . providing a wide choice of 
techniques for law enforcement. 


For complete information on the many ways the 
Pacemaker Graphic 45 can serve your department, 
write for a free copy of “Police Photography with 
the Pacemaker Graphic 45,” Graflex, Inc., Rochester 
8, N. Y.. Dept. PC-37. 

70th Anniversary — 1887-1957 


GRAFLEX® 


ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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City Solicitor Clarifies Status 








Philadelphia's Ruling Ou 
Freedom of “(he Press 


Che first opinion in the history of the city of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, clarifying the relations between 
police officers and news photographers and reporters 
during emergency situations, was recently issued by 
City Solicitor David Berger. 

In essence, it holds that the freedom of the press 
provision in the Federal Constitution guarantees 
newsmen their news-gathering rights even during 
emergencies. 

“Meaningful freedom of the press includes the right 
to photograph and disseminate pictures of public 
events occurring in public places,” the opinion states. 
It adds that physical abuse of news personnel by a 
police official can constitute “an extreme form of cen- 
sorship.” 


On the other hand, it holds that the police are 
under no compulsion to assist news personnel to se- 
cure news when such help hampers them in perform- 
ing their duty. 

Che opinion stems from an incident involving a 
press photographer during an Adlai Stevenson speech 
at the University of Pennsylvania Palestra during the 
recent presidential campaign. 

While helping to restore order during a demonstra- 
tion or near-riot, a police officer accidentally or de- 
liberately shoved the photographer, a staff member of 
a Philadelphia daily paper, against a wall. 

The incident prompted Police Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons to ask for legal advice to clarify 
the respective rights of the police and the press dur- 
ing riots, demonstrations, arrests, and like circum- 
stances. 

The City Solicitor replied in a three-page opinion, 
believed to be the first of its type ever issued in any 
major American city, as follows: 


Formal Opinion No. 196 
City of Philadelphia, Law Department 

You have asked my opinion regarding the respec- 
tive rights of the police of the city of Philadelphia in 
maintaining law and order and of press photographers 
performing their work with complete freedom of the 
press. This request was precipitated by an incident 
occurring on October 31, 1956, at the Palestra of the 
University of Pennsylvania during a political rally 
of the Democratic Party. 

It appears that during the televised speech of Adlai 
Stevenson, Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States, a vociferous group of hecklers attempt- 
ed to interrupt the proceeding by displaying a ban- 
ner, shouting and otherwise creating a loud disturb- 
ance. Especially since great sums of money were 
spent for the national television program, the rude 
and inexcusable interference with Mr. Stevenson’s 
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speech was hotly resented by the large and partisan 
audience in the Palestra. 


This created a condition threatening to incite 
violence or even possibly riot in an overcrowded hall. 


It was only natural, therefore, that police were 
called to quell the disturbance. Police intervention 
was opposed and a certain amount of force became 
necessary to remove the demonstrators from the hall 
Whether inadvertently or not, one of the photog 
raphers of a city newspaper was included in the group 
and in the ensuing melee was shoved and thrown 
against a wall by a police officer. 


It is to be highly regretted that a member of the 
press was so treated. There is no more important 
constitutional guarantee to be observed by govern 
mental law enforcement officers than freedom of the 
press. 


The First Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
provides that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech or press. Protection against 
the infringment of these freedoms by state or city 
agencies is guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend 
ment of the United States Constitution. 


The freedoms of speech and of press are funda- 
mental personal liberties. The rights to speak freely 
and promote diversity of ideas constitute the founda- 
tion of free government. The continued enforce- 
ment and protection of these rights distinguish the 
United States from totalitarian nations. The vitality 
of our civil and political institutions depends upon 
the right of our society freely to discuss social, econom- 
ic and political problems of local, national and inte1 
national import. Truth depends upon freedom to 
speak, write, think and differ. Hence the widest 
latitude in the dissemination of information is essen 
tial. 


Meaningful freedom of the press includes the right 
to photograph and disseminate pictures of public 
events occurring in public places. It is intolerable 
that police officials who are not vested with discretion 
to permit or forbid the exercise of this right should 
perpetrate the most extreme form of censorship: 
physical abuse of the photographer. No more toler- 
able is police action reaching the same result by 
threat or intimidation rather than by bodily contact. 


Adherence to these fundamental precepts in no 
way impedes the police power. This was clearly an 
occasion for its exercise. In promptly quelling the 
disturbance by removing the demonstrators so that 
the speaker could continue with his nationally tele- 
vised speech the police acted properly. Only the in- 
terference with the press was incorrect. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept 


(Editor's Note—This will be the last “Timely Sug- 
gestions” column to appear in The Police Chief. It 
was received just a week before Lou Smyth's uUnNeX- 
pected demise. caused by a sudden heart attack, on 
January 31st. He had prepared and mailed the col- 
urin early to meet ow publication deadline of Feb 
ruary Ist. It is with heavy heart that we write finis 
lo Lou's comments which have been read by chiefs 
all over the world for the past 14 years. Lou's Eulogy 
appears on page 24 of this issue.) 

Have you heard about the man whose car was so 
old he wrote the State Motor Vehicle Department re 
questing upper and lower plates instead of front and 
rear onesr 


\ letter from Dean O. W. Wilson of the University 
of California enclosed interesting information about 
the lile of the late August Vollmer. The presentation 
is in connection with requests for foundation grants 
and individual contributions to the August Vollmet 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. When the fund permits 
scholarships will be awarded to assist in defraying 
the cost of attendance at the School of Criminology 
of the University. Contributions are said to be tax 
exempt and are to made payable to the Regents ol 
the University of California. 

Missouri has in its new Governor, the Honorable 
James T. Blair, Jr., an all time friend of peace officers. 
In his two terms as Lieutenant Governor of Missouri 
and a member of the Legislature, Jim Blair has gone 
to bat for the police on many occasions. He has been 
a member of the Missouri Peace Officers Association 
for many years, attends the annual conferences of the 
\ssociation, and has made a world of friends among 
Missouri peace officers. 

S. R. Purdue, Chief of Police of ‘Topeka, Kansas, 
has adopted a plan to bring about a closer relationship 
between the police and youths. He has invited groups 
from the high schools to discuss among themselves 
youth problems and accept invitations to joint meet 
ings with the police to discuss problems as seen by 
young minds. He believes youngsters have a right to 
present their side of the story and that more whole 
some conditions will result from the get-togethers. 


Chis is an interesting experiment and results will 
be published in this column as soon as available. In 
cidently, Chief and Mrs. Purdue are scheduled to at- 
tend the Honolulu Conference. 


We forwarded to Secretary Wike a sustaining mem 
bership (S100 fee) of a prominent Kansas Citian 
who has booked reservations for himself and his wife 
to attend the Honolulu Conference 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

¢ 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 

OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 

OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 

EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 

RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 

INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 

SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 

INDEXED RECORDING 

® VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 

INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 





812 Broadway 
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In reply Secretary Wike commented if every mem- 
ber would obtain the sustaining membership of one 
prominent local citizen (and persuade him to go to 
Honolulu in September to learn at first hand how 
the IACP operates) the tying in of these prominent 
citizens would be helpful to chiefs everywhere and at 
the same time would increase the funds of the Associ- 
ation. 

Chief Brannon believes there are a number of 
leading citizens in Kansas City who will apply for 
sustaining memberships and we hope to report later 
that we have gotten the job done. 


We haven't met up with anyone who doesn’t want 
to go to Honolulu. We have contacted quite a number 
who are busy figuring a way to finance the trip. Our 
efforts to date show that the trip can be made in- 
expensively, comparatively speaking. It is said the 
tourist flight is popular, as it is less costly. We might 
make this suggestion to [ACP members: 

Deduct what it costs you to attend the average 
IACP Conference held in a mainland city from the 
estimated expense of the Honolulu trip and the dif- 
ference will be the additional financing you will re- 
quire to visit the “Paradise of the Pacific.” If the 
city fathers will up the ante a few hundred dollars, 
you will be all set to make your reservations. If you 
can’t put it over, it will be up to you to dig up the 
dilference. 

Our principal suggestion is that you don’t wait 
until the last minute to make up your mind. Air 
travel is heavy and it is necessary to make your re- 
servations well in advance for the flights best suited 
to your time limitations so that you can arrive on 
September 29 or before. 

Those who prefer the boat trip will find it is just 
as important to make reservations for the space with- 
in their means before all space has been taken. A 
Matson folder shows rooms as low as $145.00 to 
$440.00, one way, or $260.00 to $790.00, round trip, 
per person. 

There are many fine hotels within a block or two 
of the Royal Hawaiian, which is Conference Head- 
quarters. Rates range from $6.00 up per day single 
and $8.00 per day up per couple. Meal costs depend 
upon your appetite, 

These are the bare facts about costs. Let’s plan to 
go to Honolulu and make the attendance a record- 
breaker. 


\n unusual tribute was paid to James B. Kerrigan, 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Police Com- 
missioners, by Governor George N. Craig of Indiana. 
Governor Craig wrote Commissioner Kerrigan as 
follows: 

“Dear Jim: 

“The State of Indiana is proud of her sons. It is 
also grateful to those who make lasting contribution 
to the welfare of our society. It is difficult for a state 
to properly show its appreciation. However, here 
we call upon the tradition of our history—the era 
that molded the beginning of our great nation. 

“As those who preceded us recognize virtues of lead- 
ership, so do I now recognize you as one who has 
contributed to the interest of good government and 
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has placed the welfare of your community, state and 
nation above yourself. 


“And, now, as the original Americans recognized the 
leaders of their people so the State of Indiana re- 
cognizes you for your outstanding contribution of 
service and enrichment to the lives of your fellowman 
and one whe has provided a greater opportunity 
lor peace and happiness on this earth.” 

Respectfully yours, 
(signed) George N. Craig 
Governot 


Commissioner Kerrigan, former State Commander 
of the Missouri Department of the American Legion, 
works tirelessly in the interest of legionnaires and 
their families. 


The Midwest Region of the National Association 
of State Safety Coordinators, comprising thirteen states, 
held a “kick off’ meeting for the “Slow down and live” 
program backed by the Governor's Conference of 
Casualty and Surety Company, the IACP, AAMVA 
and AAA, early in February. This national effort to 
reduce the tragic toll of the highways and city streets 
is expected to bear fruit in bringing down the totals 
in 1957. 


13th Arson Investigator’s Seminar 


The Public Safety Institute of Purdue University, 
with the cooperation of the International Association 
of Arson Investigators and many other national and 
state agencies interested in the recognition, investiga- 
tion, prosecution and prevention of the crime of 
arson, will hold a five-day intensive training program 
from April 29 to May 3 in the Memorial Union Build- 
ing on the Purdue campus in Lafayette, Indiana. 


The nation’s most outstanding lecturers on the 
subject of arson will participate in the 13th annual 
seminar. There will be training for the new en- 
rollee, advanced investigative techniques, review of 
the latest laboratory aids and specific training that 
will lead to more effective detection, apprehension, 
prosecution and conviction of the arsonist. 


For more information concerning the seminar, 
please address: Professor Shelby Gallien, Seminar Di- 
rector, Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Michigan Safety Conference Planned 


The 27th Annual Michigan Safety Conference will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 23-25. Ten 
major fields of safety will be represented in the con- 
ference, with anticipated attendance of more than 
3,000. 


In the interest of traffic safety education, the Colo- 
rado State Patrol maintains 16mm motion picture 
projectors and libraries of traffic safety film at five 
divisional headquarters throughout the state. Proj- 
ectors and film are available for use in schools, civic 
and service clubs, and fraternal organizations without 
charge. About 70 different safety films are in use. 
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Cooperation Getweeu 
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By Felix R. McKnight 
Managing Editor, The Dallas Morning News 
Dallas, Texas 


Seven years ago it was my privilege to speak to 
this same group in Dallas. My views have not 
changed. Iam of the same opinon. Events of these 
past few years have served only to strengthen my belief 
that we—the press and the law enforcement agencies- 
travel parallel paths and should link strong arms to- 
gether in mutual protection of the public. 


On that day in 1949 I made this comment: “It oc- 
curs to me that no two groups could be more closely 
identified than law enforcement bodies and the Amer- 
ican press. Our paths are parallel. We are both pub- 
lic servants and, as such, assume similar sacred re- 
sponsibilities. We are both answerable to the people 
and we, of all public servants, are expected to qualify 
on the highest plane of integrity, fairness and protec- 
tive service. 


Let me preface my remarks by saying that as an 
editor and as a citizen I have the most genuine re- 
spect for a law enforcement officer. I do not like 
having my officers called “cops” and I would like to 
see the American press ditch the word. It only en- 
courages the citizen-reader to take a shallow view of 
an office entrusted with the protection of his life and 
property. 


But at the same time I earnestly feel that every 
officer should earn the respect due him by conscien- 
tious and courteous devotion to duty. I'll make the 
war on the word “cop” in the American press if you 
will eliminate the arrogant, self-satisfied officer who 
uses his authority to excess in dealing with his public. 


Now, based on the belief that most American edi- 
tors and law enforcement officers are sound citizens 
dedicated to preservation of law and order, let’s see 
what we can do about this business of better relations 
between the two. 


It is an impressive thing. It must work—or there 
will be chaos in every community and the life of 
liberty as we know it will disappear. Imagine, if 
you can, a solid American press constantly ridiculing 
and tearing down the efforts of law enforcement 
bodies. 


Or every police officer in this nation determined 
to withhold information from the press, give it bad 
steers or adopt a “public-be-damned” attitude. It 
isn’t a very palatable picture, is it? It would mean 
a national tragedy in a matter of days. 


One is vital to the other and never must there be 
a rift between the two. 
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Never in the history of this nation has there been 
more imperative need for close partnership between 
the law and the press. We are witnessing in various 
sections of our land an emotional outburst that could 
pyramid into tragic violence. 


Mob rule is the most vicious of all forms of law 
breaking. It cannot, under any circumstances, be 
condoned. Let enforcement break down on any is- 
sue or under any condition and you leave damage 
in a community that cannot be repaired for years. 


In recent weeks we have seen enforcement agencies 
and the press severely tested by sporadic and scattered 
outbreaks of mob action centering around the deli- 
cate issue of desentegration. It is known to both of 
us that no threat could be more volatile and potential- 
ly dangerous than that of a race riot. 


I have been impressed and gratifed at the behavior 
of local police in holding down this simmering menace 
to orderly living. We have had no real eruption and 
mass violence. We have had little intervention by 
state militia. 


I only wish I could so unqualifiedly command the 
press. It is my opinion, as an editor, that we have 
not performed as skillfully as the police agencies. We 
have published isolated instances of mob action be- 
yond true news values. We have splashed these re- 
ports from small villages across front pages and have 
contributed to the building of an emotional frenzy 
that is pure dynamite. 


It isn’t easy to commit self-indictment, and I do 
not condemn the American press as a whole—but I 
earnestly believe this story that commands the great- 
est touch of an editor has been overplayed to the 
point of danger. 


True,we should report the news and inform the 
people of this threat to domestic peace. But we should 
consider two vital points when we sit down to lay 
out our front pages in these times: (1) Our respon- 
sibilty to the community and to the nation and (2) 
the effect it will have upon law enforcement agencies 
dealing with the most explosive of all police duties. 


One ill-timed and thoughtless shot from an officer's 
revolver could start it. Or, just as deady, one ill- 
advised and inflamatory article from a_ reporter's 
typewriter that gets by an editor. 


I do not set myself up as the perfect editor—far 
from it—but I can say that weeks ago we had a staff 
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meeting on The Dallas Morning News and appraised 
this situation from the viewpoint of a public servant— 
not just a purveyor of news. We are still reporting 
the news of these incidents, but we are carefully edit- 
ing and displaying such news in our effort to pre- 
serve law and order. We have adopted “the calm 
down, boys” approach and have called editorially, 
for the best thinking of both races in this time of 
crisis. 

I did not mean to get off on a tangent and dissect this 
particular subject, but I think it typifies, more than 
any current subject, the great and increasing need for 
continued cooperation between the press and enforce- 
ment bodies. 


In preparing these brief remarks I started thumbing 
through a very interesting booklet compiled by one 
of your own members, Dan Hollingsworth of Okla- 
homa City. I am certain most of you are familiar 
with his guidebook for officers. It was tempting not 
to just steal many of his ideas and build a talk around 
it. So much of it is good, sound advice and I am 
going to take the liberty to quote a couple of para- 
graphs to make points that I first brought up in 
1949 when addressing this group. 


Mr. Hollingsworth puts his finger on something 
that is the key to good relations—both with the public 
and press. If this one point is stressed by enforce- 
ment agencies, the rest of the picture more easily 
lalls into place. He says this: 


“Your authority as a policeman is the power of 
control. Like your pistol, it is an excellent weapon, 
and like your pistol, it is a dangerous one. When one 
group of people have power over another group, the 
ones holding the power must use it sparingly, care- 
fully and judiciously. 

“Police public relations is persuading people to 
like you—making friends for yourself and your de- 
partment. It is getting along with people. It is prov- 
ing to people your organization is working contin- 
ually in their interest. Use this power over people 
with the greatest caution. ‘ 

“You must be delicate as a heart surgeon one 
moment and as rough as an oilfield roustabout the 
next. Yet, it can be done—through constant and con- 
tinuing self-discipline.” 


Now, I would quickly follow that excellent admo- 
nition laid down by Mr. Hollingsworth by saying that 
we could clip the same paragraphs and put it into a 
police reporter's guidebook. He, too, has power— 
the power of the written word—and the manner in 
which he uses it in dealing with officers and the pub- 
lic is of vital importance. 


lo intelligently report police news, a reporter must 
have the cooperation of the enforcement agency. 
Road blocks must be removed and a spirit of team 
play must be developed. 


I said it before and I say it again—we do not want 
to interfere with the deadly serious business of en- 
forcing law, but we also do not want to be denied ac- 
cess to news that is public news. We realize that 
police work is a highly secretive business. The ap- 
prehension of criminals, the solution of crime and 
many other phases of police work could be completely 
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wrecked by untimely news stories concerning clues 
and the lines of questioning police officials pursue in 
investigative work. Not even a headline news story 
makes us want to spoil any piece of police work that 


would bring a criminal to justice. I speak of the 


reputable American press. 


But we can't tolerate too long needless and uncall- 
ed for suppression of news—either through design or 
through reticence on the part of enforcement off- 
cials to trust the press. It is on this common ground 
of mutual trust that we must meet if the public is 
to benefit— and be informed. 


I have attempted to have some of our faults and 
now I should like to tell you of some of the things 
we feel you could correct. 


Delegation of authority is generally recognized as 
good practice, regardless of the field covered. But 
too often we find that enforcement groups hamstring 
subordinates and force reporters—often on late night 
deadlines—to work their way to the department head 
before information can be obtained. It is time con- 
suming and it has its distinct disadvantages, not only 
to the press but to the enforcement body. 


If a reporter gets a “better talk to the captain” 
brushoff when he starts digging for facts on a story, 
the effort starts crumbling right off the bat. Getting 
facts from the captain, or a superior, is getting second- 
hand facts. And it is getting bare, sparse facts. It 
means a story shorn of color, details and all elements 
that make it a living, breathing story. 

The bottle-neck type official invariably wonders 
why his department doesn’t get a better break through 
the months—especially since he has “gone to the 
trouble to give press relations his personal attention.” 


He is a well-meaning person, but he doesn’t realize 
that he unconsciously doesn’t trust his own men to 
talk to reporters and that the best press relations 
policy is to build trust and confidence that will make 
team mates of the reporter and officer. 


No one—captain, police chief or district attorney 
is as determined to build a winning case on a crime 
as the man who investigated it originally. It’s his 
baby. 

And he should be trusted to do the explaining to 
the press. 


May I cite one specific example? One that shows 
the danger of the fog of deception and the clam-up 
or no comment attitude of an enforcement official. 


Two patrolmen made a routine Saturday-night 
check of a beer tavern. Minutes later they radioed 
an assist-the-officer distress call. A dozen police cars 
converged on the scene to help. An ambulance picked 
up both patrolmen who started the routine investi- 
gation. 


One had been blinded in one eye—his eyeball 
pierced by the point of an open handcuff. The pris- 
oner, battered and bloody, was taken to jail. The 
jail sergeant, the deputy chief refused reporters a look 
at the arrest report or a talk with the prisoner. Calls 
to the tavern and hospital brought “no-comment” o1 
“call-us-in-an-hour” answer from other officers. 


Reporters were denied the right to talk to the least 
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injured of the two patrolmen. So, in the minds ol 
the reporters, working against late night deadlines, 
questions started arising. Were the officers (1) crook- 
ed (2) brutal (3) making an illegal arrest or (4) 
had they goofed while making a legal arrest? 


But the reporters kept digging and asking questions 
~and they finally got a very different and a very com 
mendable: police story. The blinded officer was a 
seminary student doing police work to help finance 
his training to become a church missionary. He had 
a record NOT for brutality but for being a little too 
trusting with dangerous hoodlums. The prisoner was 
no model citizen—he was a half-psycho thug with a 
long arrest record for drunken fights, assaults and 
strong-arm robbery. 


It was while he was being led from the tavern for 
questioning that he swung one free arm—the hand- 
cuff lashing into the face of the arresting officer. 
Neither officer beat the thug with club, pistol or black- 
jack. The injured officer wrestled him down and 
fought with him for minutes before he was finally 
handcuffed. The crowd never offered to help. 


It was wrong, gentlemen, for the good and gritty 
police work of this young patrolman to be hidden, 
even temporarily, by other officers who delayed in- 
vestigation of facts by the reporter. The story, as it 
finally appeared, was an appealing and deserved 
tribute to the courage of an officer. But.it took need- 
less digging to get it. 


Never will the road be entirely smooth. In our two 
fields there is too much emotion and fighting against 
time to expect perfect relationship. But by constant 
vigilance we can develop better relations and elimi- 
ate many of the petty differences that sometimes lead 
to dangerous discord. 


It occurs to me that both of us—the press and the 
enforcement agencies—could well adopt a single code 
of ethics that would better the situation and give us 
worthwhile tools with which to work. I would not 
attempt to tell you how to run your business—I am 
not qualified and it is not my place to do so. But I 
pres offer suggestions for both of us to ponder. 


For the enforcement agencies, perhaps these could 
be considered: 

1. Be tolerant and patient with the public and press. 

2. Be understanding of the various mediums of in- 
formation and do all possible to expedite legitimate 
news of public interest. 

3. Be honest and open-faced in imparting news to 
the press—and when forced to withhold information 
in the public interest, take the editor and reporte1 
into your confidence and ask for his support and un- 
derstanding. Do NOT overplay the “off record” prac- 
tice, but make editors realize that when you ask for 
that privilege it is a worthwhile request and not just 
a daily practice. 

t. Build, through personal relationship and fail 
treatment, a solid bridge between your department 
and the press. Make yourselves so trustworthy that an 
editor will play ball with you because he believes in 
you, personally, as a square shooting department 
head. (I enjoy that kind of an association myself and 
know that it will work.) 

5. Realize that in your work there are many haz- 
ards and that you must face the bitter with the sweet. 
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But build your department to such proportions that 
an occasional jolt will not damage, or even shake, an 
overall operation that is built upon integrity, honesty 
and fair play. 


On our side of the fence, I could almost run through 
the same list. For the press I would suggest: 


1. Be tolerant, patient and aware of enforcement 
problems. Weigh very carefully every factor involved 
before jumping to a conclusion. Always remember 
that investigative and protective work is under the 
public gun and must be given a fair chance to func- 
tion without hindrance from outside sources. 


2. Be understanding of the problems of enforce- 
ment agencies. Never forget that they must be right, 
and therefore must consume a bit more time in mak- 
ing decisions, releasing information and making pub- 
lic utterances. 

3. Never ridicule an enforcement officer. It is the 
quickest way to tear down public confidence. Be care- 
ful in the handling of light-hearted stories; use them, 
to be sure—but don’t viciously pull the props out 
from under ofhcers and hold them up to public scorn 
and ridicule. But if an officer, or agency, needs pub- 
lic scrutiny and is failing in a sworn duty to perform 
an honest public service, go after them with every 
editorial weapon. 

!. Realize that in your hands are the tools to build 
or destroy—and use them only to build. Do not 
maliciously attack any enforcement agency. Do not 
engage in petty grudges and at all times be fair, 
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honest and forthright in the handling of police news. 

5. But above all, never forget your responsibility 
to the public. There will be times when the public 
will be best served by temporary withholding of in- 
formation—perhaps a kidnaping where a life is in- 
volved, or the setting of a trap for a dangerous crim- 
inal. Never flinch and use the good judgment and 
heart that God has given you. Be just as forthright, 
crack down in that same public interest when light 
needs to be shed on sorry situations or utter dis- 
honesty. 


In other words, our codes could be boiled down to 
a few simple words—justice, fair play, integrity and 
understanding. 


Between the two of us we can make it tough—very 
tough—on those we both seek to destroy, the undesi- 
rable citizen of our society. 


Inspection Aids One-In-Four Cars 
(From Traffic News and Views) 


Latest information shows one vehicle out of every 
four registered in the United States in 1955 was in- 
spected as required by an official state-wide motor 
vehicle inspection program. 


Thirteen states and the District of Columbia with 
a combined vehicle registration of more than 15,200, 
000 now have periodic inspection. (Total U. S. reg- 
istration of motor vehicles topped 65,000,000 in 1956.) 
The states are Colorado, Delaware, Maine, Massa 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 


Several other states without a state-wide program 
have enabling legislation whereby certain cities may 
inspect local vehicles only. Information on such 
jurisdictions is currently being solicited from several 
sources. 


New York State will begin inspecting vehicles ovei 
live years old early in 1957, becoming the fourteenth 
state with a state-wide program. 


Except for Delaware and New Jersey, which have 
state-owned-and-operated inspection stations, all ol 
the states mentioned above are conducting state 
licensed, privately-operated systems under the dire 
tion of some state agency utilizing a field force ol 
enforcement supervisors. 


The accident reduction benelits o! inspection are 
not the only value of such programs, as any inspection 
official will testify. For example, periodic inspection 
provides for the motorist an inexpensive maintenance 
service not available elsewhere. Further, the educa 
tional opportunity is excellent particularly as to safe 
driving practices, psychological effects on drivers who 
learn their vehicles only meet bare minimum requi- 
rements or even cannot pass certain tests, and the 
various aids to better enforcement of motor laws. 
Inspection is basically a means of emphasizing the 
need for drivers’ awareness of their responsibility for 
safe vehicle operation. 


Proper program implementation, firm and impal 
tial enforcement of sound regulations, continuous 
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emphasis on practical administration and cooperative 
official-public action to maintain fair practices with 
stiff penalties for non-compliance with the rules can 
provide any of our 34 non-inspecting states the same 
benefits now found in the other 14 which have pro- 


grams. 


Driver School Gets Audio-Visual Aids 


“Audio-visual training methods have become in- 
creasingly prominent in driving safety instruction, 
and the future will call for even a greater emphasis 
in this direction,” Raymond P. Drymalski, chief jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court of Chicago, has declared. 


The statement was made following presentation ol 
two motion picture projectors, two slide projectors 
and two screens to the Chicago Driver Improvement 
School by Allstate Insurance Company. 


The Driver Improvement School, recently opened 
by the Municipal Court of Chicago, is designed to 
deal with drivers who are either uninformed or who 
do not have the proper attitude or respect for thein 
responsibilities. “The school is to instruct and educate 
and is not intended to be a punishment device, ac- 
cording to Drymalski. Instruction is open to both 
violators and volunteers. 


Dr. Arthur L. Conrad is director of the school. 


Cuicaco, ILtinois—Designed to eliminate nuisance 
alarms caused by carrier break alone, the the first 
CONELRAD monitor receiver which requires both 
carrier break and 1000 cps tone to activate an alarm 
has been announced by Motorola Communications 
and Electronics Division. It monitors standard broad- 
cast stations for the CONELRAD Radio Alert which 
consists basically of two 5-second carrier breaks, fol 
lowed by a 1000 cps tone and a voice message. FCC 
regulations require land-mobile radio stations to make 
provisions for receiving this alert alter January 2, 
1957 

Street names are getting longer. 

\ survey of 971 typical street names has been made 
to determine what is happening to street signs and 
their designs. 

Today's average street name has almost seven let 
ters, but the average is held down by such old-time 
favorites as Oak, King, Queen, Walter, River, High, 
East, West, North, and South. 

The higher average is due to the suburbanite’s de 
sire lor a quaint or e-x-c-l-u-s-i-v-e sounding street 
like Wyldhaven, Frost Woods, Briar Cliff, Trestle and 
Magnolia. —The Municipal South 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Along with other management pro 
motions, Motorola recently announced that Daniel 
E. Noble, Vice President, was elected Executive Vice 
President in charge of the redesignated Communica- 
tions and Industrial Electronics Division, the Semi- 
Conductor Products Division and the Military Elec- 
tronics Division. 


A survey by Markel Service shows commercial long- 
haul drivers are more crash-prone at the beginning 
of a trip. Crashes involving buses and trucks insured 
by Markel show a preponderance of 65 per cent dur- 
ing the first three hours of the particular trips. 

—Va. Traffic Safety News. 
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More About Police Code of Ethics 


I regret you were not fully informed about back- 
ground of the Law Enforcement Code of Ethics ap- 
pearing on page 12 of the February Police Chief. 

Based on earlier work by others, the Peace Officers’ 
Research Association of California developed the out- 
line of this Code and presented it to the conference 
of the California Peace Officers’ Association in May, 
1955. There the Code was adopted in principle and 
referred to our Executive Committee for refinement 
of language and content, with the mandate the job be 
completed and the IACP informed. 

In October, 1953 our Executive Committee approved 
the Code in its final form. In October also, it was 
adopted by the annual conference of the Peace Ofh- 
cers’ Research Association of California. They had 
been working with the National Conference of Police 
Associations, Washington, D. C., who were also con- 
sidering a code. The National Conference of Police 
Associations at its last 1956 conference decided to 
await the final action of the California group, and 
for that reason Mr. Royce Givens did not present a 
code when he appeared at the 1956 Conference of 
the IACP in Chicago. Subsequently the Executive 
Committee of the National Conference of Police As- 
sociations met in Las Vegas and adopted the Code on 
December 3. 

The authorship of the Law Enforcement Code of 
Ethics actually was a culmination of the work of 
many people and we have no desire for credit for it. 
It is our hope that it will be universally adopted as 
a creed of law enforcement officers everywhere. 

By constitutional provision, the California Associ- 
ation and the IACP have a common objective—the 
achievement of high professional standards of con- 
duct. All of us know that one of the prerequisites 
for attaining this objective is to define those stand- 
ards in a code, as has been done in the recognized 
professions. There have been past efforts made in 
this direction by law enforcement, and now for the 
first time we believe an acceptable code has been 
written. 

Curr A. E. JANSEN. President 

Peace Officers’ Association of 
California 

San Diego, California 


(Editor's Note: We are very grateful to Chief Jansen 
for this background information on the Law Enforce- 
ment Code of Ethics which is now being considered 
by a special committee of IACP, comprised of Past 
President Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del., 
chairman; Franklin M. Kreml, vice-chairman; and 
Assistant Director Quinn Tamm, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.) 
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Philadelphia Community Police Program 

Deputy Commissioner Albert N. Brown's article, 
“Philadelphia’s Community Police Officer Program,” 
in the January issue of The Police Chief was excellent 
reading, for the clarity and quality of thinking was 
evident. 


It has been my good fortune to have been closely 
associated with Captain Harry Fox of the Philadel- 
phia Police Juvenile Aid Bureau through a series olf 
police-community relations institutes held in New 
Jersey in recent months, some in cooperation with the 
New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Police. After 
hearing Captain Fox describe their program and the 
results which have ensued, I have no reservations 
about commending the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment for a job well done. This represents to me 
the best in the effort to develop a truly professional 
police officer. 

At no time in the history of police work has the 
need for sound public and human relations programs 
been so urgent. Present socio-economic trends, popu- 
lation increase and mobility, as well as a rapidly 
changing social order, coupled with scientific ad- 
vances and the increase of both youth and aged in 
our population, make of primary urgency the sound 
but rapid professionalization of our police agencies. 

It is to be noted that it was the Philadelphia Police 
Department which pioneered the sending of their 
ranking officers to the Rutgers University six-week 
Workshop in Human Relations. Without exception 
these officers have made tremendous and significant 
contributions to the thinking and success of the Work- 
shops. 

As a retired police officer and present member of 
the Consolidated Police and Firemen’s Pension Com- 
mission and the Governor’s Committee on Inadequate 
Pensions, I can appreciate that emphasis on this re- 
latively new field of training for police officers can- 
not but help increase their stature with the people 
they serve. 


My compliments to you for publishing what I am 
sure will be one of the most significant and far reach- 
ing articles to appear in The Police Chief, and my 
compliments also to Commissioner Thomas ]. Gib- 
bons for making this program possible, as well as fon 
the selection of highly trained and qualified officers 
to participate both in the programs of the Philadel- 
phia Police Department and in the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Workshops. 

Howarp J. DEVANEY 

Consolidated Police and Firemen’s 
Pension Fund Commission 

Newark, New Jersey 


Outdoor Advertising For Traffic Safety 


Under date of December 28, 1956 we received a 
letter from your president. Chief George A. Otlewis, 
requesting that we, in some way, assist in helping 
solve the traffic situation which has caused so many 
tragedies throughout the country. 

Immediately upon receipt of the letter, we talked 
to the Mayor and Service-Safety Director of our city, 
offering our assistance and service. As a result a 
citywide traffic safety campaign, urging cautious driv- 
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ing in hazardous winter weather, has been launched. 
Six 24-sheet billboard posters, donated by our com 
pany, have been placed on all of the city’s main 
thoroughfares to help foster safe driving on the 
streets where the accident rate is the highest. 
We sincerely hope the display will go far in help 
ing solve some of the traffic problems of our city. 
ROLAND F. SMITH 
Ceramic Poster Advertising Co. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Tamportaut 
Notice 


RE: MICROWAVE RADIO SPECTRUM STUDY 


Phe MSI Communications Consulting Engineers ol 
New York City is cooperating with the Communi 
cations Committee of the International Association ol 
Chiefs of Police and the Associated Police Communi- 
cations Officers in preparing material in relation to 
the Federal Communications Commission Docket No. 
11866. 

Purpose of the study is to determine future usage 
of private communications that may be applicable to 
the microwave spectrum. To secure and evaluate the 
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Kentucky Marksmanship Trophies 

The first Kentucky State Police marksmanship 
trophies were presented recently by State Police 
Director Paul M. Smith (extreme left), following 
a statewide firearms competition in which all state 
police officers took part. 





Receiving awards are, |. to r., Deputy Director 
James W. Hughes, who accepted the first place team 
award in behalf of the Headquarters team; Major 
C. B. Crutchfield, who ranked second in individual 
firing; Capt. E. B. Jones, who accepted in behalf of 
the Troop B. team which rated second in team com 
petition, and Trooper Eugene Coffy, who won top 
individual firing honors. 
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information, the MSI Communications Consulting 
Engineers has prepared a questionnaire, with request 
that it be given as wide a distribution as met to 
enable the most realistic forecasting of police micro- 
wave needs. IACP members who have not received, 
filled out and returned the questionnaire may secure 
a copy upon request to [ACP Headquarters, or the 
form below may be used. 





QUESTIONNAIRE 











POSSIBLE FUTURE INTEREST IN 
PRIVATE COMMUNICATIONS 
(Microwave Radio Spectrum Study) 
Private: Facilities or services as contrasted to public 
telephone and teletype, etc. 
1. Briefly, what is the nature of your operation, such 
as: (Power Utility, Government or private, State 
Police, Railroad, etc.) 


2. Geographically, between what fixed points is your 
operation carried on 


3. Would private communications between what two 
or more such fixed points above be of value to you 
now or in the future? 


|. Have you considered using any of the following 
types of private communications in the next 10 to 
25 years. (Check those of possible interest) 
Closed Circuit TV 
Facsimile (photos-drawings) 
Voice Telephone (2 or how many circuits?) 
Peletype (2 or how many circuits?) 
Data Processing (Electronic accounting and 
production control) 
lelemetering (Remote indications of meters) 
\larm Signaling 
Remote Production control of machines 
Prafhc Control 
Radar Picture transmission 
Other (Explain: ) 


5. If you have future private communications interest 
would you consider sharing costs with another user 
on an Ownership or Rental basis, 
each having private independent circuits on a com- 
mon microwave system? 

6. Do you realize the present Federal Communication 
Commission actions (for which this data is gather- 
ed) will do much to determine whether or not 
YOUR operations will EVER have the RIGHT 
TO USE private microwave channels? 

Please return this questionnaire your Name 

to: 

MSI COMMUNICATIONS 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

1475 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK Address 


Affiliation 
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This is not to say the press must be present every 
time an arrest is made. Nor does this mean that the 
police must first inform the press that an arrest is 
planned before apprehending a law violator. The 
police have full freedom to carry out lawful police 
action regardless of whether press representatives are 
present or have prior knowledge thereof. 

But where police action is taken in a public place 
during a subi event which is being covered by the 
newspapers, radio and television, the press plainly 
has the right to report such public occurrence with or 
without photographs. 

The exercise of this right by the press may not be 
the occasion for interference with proper police ac- 
tion. Photographers in their zeal to make a pictorial 
report may not hamper the police. The cry for 
“just one more’ picture may have to give way to the 
exigencies of the emergency. The police are there 
to arrest, not to pose for pictures. 

And, it goes without saying, if a press representa- 
tive himself violates the law he is subject to police 
action. Exercise of freedom of the press gives no 
immunity from the application of general laws. As- 
sociated Press v. N. L. R. B., 301 U. S. 103, 578. Ct. 
650 (1937). Moreover, the right of peaceable as- 
sembly was here being protected by the police action 
directed against those creating the disturbance. This 
is a right cognate to the rights of free speech and free 
press. It is equally fundamental. De Jonge v. Oregon, 
299 U. S. 353, 57 S. Ct. 255 (1937). 

Accordingly, you are advised that the police have 
the duty to take all measures reasonably necessary, 
including the use of force, to protect the public, es- 
pecially when its peaceable assemblage is violated or 
threatened. Performance of this duty is clearly a 
proper subject of news gy Photographs of the 
police action may be taken. There may be no in- 
terference with the exercise of the freedom of the 
press by force or threats. By the same token, press 
representatives may not hamper the police in the 
exercise of the police power. 

The public interest in the maintenance of law and 
order exists side by side with the public interest in 
the protection of our basic and fundamental liberties. 
Neither justifies suppression by the other. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












Apr. 10-11—Annual meeting, South Carolina Law En- 
forcement Officers’ Association. Jefferson Hotel, 
Columbia, S. C. 

May 27-29—37th Annual Conference, Peace Officers As- 
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sociation of California. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Jun. 9-12—Annual Conference, Texas Police Association, 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Officers Association, annual 
convention, Key West, Fla. 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 


Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Muleahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Oct. 14-15—Annual Convention, Iowa State Policemen’s 
Association. Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 


Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 











The nation’s 1956 motor vehicle death toll has been 
estimated by the National Safety Council at 40,000 
up 4 per cent from the total of 38,426 in 1955 and 
virtually a dead heat with the all-time high of 39, 
969 established in 1941. 


The Council emphasized that the 40,000 estimate 
cannot be called a new record. Later figures on de- 
layed deaths will revise the estimate, and the total 
may be greater or less than the estimate of 40,000 
which is rounded in accordance with sound statistical 
practice. 


A new record high in traffic deaths had been 
considered almost a certainty until late in the year. 
Deaths had increased steadily each month until Oct 
ober, when a sharp drop occurred. But the month 
that turned the tide was December, normally the 
most hazardous of the year. 


The December death toll was 4,000—unchanged 
from December of 1955. This checking of the upward 
trend—corresponding to the opening of the Council's 
“Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents” campaign 
brought the 1956 total so close to the 1941 record 
toll that the question of which is higher cannot be 
decided until the final figures are tabulated. 


In addition to the fatalities, 1956 trallic accidents 
caused approximately 1,400,000 nonfatal injuries. 


The value of property destroyed and damaged by 
1956 traffic accidents was estimated at $1,850,000,000. 
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All costs, including wage loss, medical expense, over- 
head costs of insurance and motor vehicle property 
damage, were $4,750,000,000. 


Vehicle mileage in 1956 was estimated at 5 per cent 
above 1955, and 88 per cent above 1941. Thus the 
death rate per 100 million vehicle miles was estimated 
on the basis of preliminary data at 6.4—no change 
from 1955. The 6.3 rate in 1951 was the lowest rate 
on record. 


Of the 47 states which reported their preliminary 
motor vehicle death toll for the year, 18 had decreases 
from 1955 and 29 had increases. The 18 states show 
ing reductions were: 


Rhode Island 23%, 
Nevada 21% 
Delaware 20°; 
Tennessee 16°, 
Michigan 12% 
Kentucky -11% 
Connecticut -11% 
New Hampshire 99 

Virginia 6°, 
North Carolina 57 
Colorado 5% 
Illinois 3%, 
Ohio — 3% 
New Jersey ay A 
Massachusetts me 
Maine a 
Nebraska ly? 
South Dakota 1% 


(New York had a 9-month increase of 1 per cent, 
but its linal report for the vear was not received.) 

Of the 583 cities reporting in 1956, decreases were 
reported by 211, no change by 123, and increases 
by 249. 


Among cities with more than 2,000 population 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rochester, N. Y., had the 
largest reductions in fatalities—38 per cent below 1955. 
St. Paul, Minn., had a 31 per cent reduction, and 
Jacksonville, Fla., had a 30 per cent reduction. The 
following cities in this size classification showed fewer 
deaths than in 1955: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 38° 
Rochester, N. Y. -38°, 
St.Paul, Minn. -31% 
Jacksonville, Fla. 50° 
Washington, D. C. 25% 
Houston, Tex. -17% 
Denver, Colo. 17% 
Detroit Mich. 13% 
Dayton, Ohio 13% 
San Francisco, Calif. 12% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 119, 
Long Beach, Calif 11, 
Chicago, III. 8° 
Kansas City, Mo. ty, 
Providence, R. I. 6% 
Birmingham, Ala. 177 
Atlanta, Ga. 29, 


One hundred and five cities of 10,000 population o1 
more completed the year without a_ traffic death. 
Aurora, Ill, with a population of 56,000, was the 
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largest city to achieve this distinction. Second. lar- 
gest was Lalayette, Ind., and Fargo, N. D., was third. 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 2.9 
Chicago, II. . 8D 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 3.6 
750,000-1 000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. - 2.5 
San Francisco. Calif. 2.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.3 
500 000-7 50,000 Population 
Dallas, Tex 2.0 
Houston, Tex. 2.1 
Seattle, Wash. 2.3 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo l 
Portland, Ore. = ae 
Kansas City, Mo. 2 
200 000-350,000 Population 

Rochester, N. Y. _. 1.1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. : 1.2 
Wichita, Kan. 1.3 


100,000-200,000 Population 


Reading, Pa. . 05 
Utica, N. Y. : _ 0.6 
Fresno, Calif. 0.7 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Aurora, Ill 3 : 0.0 
Battle Creek, Mich. a _ 0.3 
New Britan, Conn. 0.4 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Elkhart, Ind. : 0.0 
Lalayette, Ind. aeoee. 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Birmingham, Mich. e 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. On 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0.0 


The Helicopters Are Coming! 


“The future of bus transportation is up in the 
air.” This is the considered opinion of John E. 
McCarthy, president of Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, 
Inc., and of Surface Transit, Inc., New York City. 


Here's the way Mr. McCarthy sees it: As incredible 
as it mav seem, the New York traffic muddle is bound 
to get worse. Fact is, one day it will be so bad that 
busy suburban commuters will find it well-nigh im- 
possible to enter or leave the city via conventional 
methods. 


Once you reach that step in Mr. McCarthy’s think- 
ing, the rest is simple: If you can’t go through the 
city, go over It. 

“Helicopters are the answer,” says Mr. McCarthy 
and “one day they will be almost as common as buses 
are today.” However, helicopters won't replace buses, 
says Mr. McCarthy, but they will “certainly be an 
important supplemental vehicle and we people in 
buses have got to think about them and plan for 
them.”’—Passenger Transport 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Mar. 25—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (with 
American Bar Association). 

Mar. 25—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 29—Two-day Institute on Police Personnel Super- 
vision and Management, The Law-Medicine Cen- 
ter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apr. 15—Four week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 22—(to May 31), Training for Polygraph Examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

Apr. 25—Three-day Traffic Court Conference for Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. (with American Bar 
Association). 


Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 29-—Five-day, International Arson  Investigator’s 
Seminar, Public Safety Institute, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (In cooperation with Inter- 
national Association of Arson Investigators and 
other national and state agencies.) 

May 6—Two-week, 17th Annual Traffic Officers Training 
School, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. (Registration fee, $25). 

May 20—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force. Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Tl. 

Jun. 2—Six-day, Annual Police-Community Relations In- 
stitute, School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 3—One-week course in Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Traffic Division, Evanston, Ill. 

Jun. 11—Three-day Seminar for Traffic Administrators, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 


Jun. 20—Two-day Northwest Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Missoula, Montana. 

Jun. 24—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jul. 21I—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, Il. 

Oct. 21—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ml. 
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Technical Advisors in South Vietnam.—The 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety of 
Michigan State University is seeking police officers 
who have ten, twenty, or more years of police ex- 
perience for assignments to Saigon, Vietnam as tech- 
nical advisors to the Government of South Vietnam. 
This project is jointly sponsored by the Government 
of the United States and the Government of South 
Vietnam, under contract with Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Police officers who have experience in com- 
mand or administrative duties are encouraged to ap- 
ply. 


POSITIONS OPEN 























The salary is attractive, and married men are en- 
couraged to take their families. Housing and utilities 
are furnished free of charge and home furnishings 
(limit 3,000 Ibs.) are shipped without cost to Vietnam 
by the University. ‘The salary is tax exempt after 
18 months of duty and is retroactive to the date of 
appointment. Police officers who are able to obtain 
a leave of absence from their present positions for a 
one or two year tour of duty are also encouraged to 
apply. 


At the present time, the University is particularly 
anxious to fill one position with a person who has 
extensive experience in records and _ identification 
bureau work. Interested parties write to the Director 
of the School of Police Administration and Public 
Safety, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 
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FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 
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The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 





SAFE 


DEPENDABLE Federal 11/2" Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE ae 


Ya" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 31 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 








SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1¥%"' Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
SNORT BANESS OAS CHlsmeee persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 
OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 





ama Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 
ment and products. Gus Genta 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


“(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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f/ for your friends \ 


OVER LEFT WRIST 
-—~_ THEN BACK THRU 
‘. LOOP THUS FORMED 


f 


Try this trick—it is one of the most 
deceptive of all handkerchief tricks. You 
have a handkerchief which is apparently 
tied in a knot, but the knot dissolves when'> _ 
you pull the ends of the handkerchief. ™ 
THE SECRET?—To tie the knot, hold the g 
handkerchief by diagonally opposite corners. 8 
Loop the end held in your right hand under'y | 
and then back over your left wrist. The right- 
hand end is next put thru the loop thus formed 
\ from the outer side, i.e., from the side of the 
loop away from the body. (See illustration. ) 
Finally you pull the ends and the knot 
will vanish. 


Treat yourself to a fabulous >, 


badge. HI-GLO is that new (almost 
magic) metal developed by 
BLACKINTON to give you fine 
quality badges that you can POLISH - 
POLISH — POLISH. It will never 
lose its golden finish, retains its shiny new 
look for the life of your badge. Polish it 
as hard and as often as you like.HJ-GLO’s lustrous 
finish remains on and on. 
A ruby colored stone set in eye of eagle, optional at extra 
cost, gives your badge the extra touch of quality it deserves. 
See for yourself — ask your equipment supplier to show you 
samples of the new BLACKINTON HI-GLO badges. 
Most badge designs are now available in HI-GLO. 





Please send me your free folders and complete information 
on BLACKINTON badges. 


badges. 
V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., 110 Commonwealth Ave., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
BLACKINTON badges are furnished nationally through equipment 
suppliers and uniform manufacturers. 








